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The appearance of this work is an event, and may be 
said to be the last important fact in ecclesiastical history ; 
not that the book will be long-lived, for the time will 
soon come wheu it and its author will be buried in that 
gulph of oblivion in which all the deformed progeny of 
Infidelity are fated to perish. It puts an end to two 
systems of Scripture interpretation, and, unintention- 
ally, confirms the true one, the one which alone renders 
glory to God, efficacy to his Word, and advancement to 
his Reign. 

These assertions will give rise to some uneasiness 
and surprise. The name of Dr Strauss is surrounded 
amongst us with a kind of satanic halo — a sort of odour 
of blasphemy exhales from it ; his work excites alarm, 
and is looked upon as an inspiration of him who is 
called the Father of JL^ies. The noise of the earnest and 
keen conflict excited throughout Germany by this 
audacious attack, made by the spirit of man on the 
Spirit of God, has reached us from the other bank of 
the Rhine as the weakened echo of that of the last war 
of the rebel angels against that heaven from which they 
have fallen. In the opinion of some, it is almost a sin 
to read these volumes, and a stigma to confess having 
read them. A certain pastor is said to have been much 
astonished to find the work lying open on the desk of 
the private study of one of his colleagues; and, in 
listening to the various reports abroad, we would be 
led to believe that the Gospel had never before ex- 
perienced so terrible a crisis — that it has not usually 
triumphed over its opponents, or that, if it has over- 
thrown them from Celsus down to Voltaire, it was only 
to succumb under the attacks of Dr Strauss. 

But we may ask, if poisons are not kept in pharma- 
cies, if the physician of the soul should not make him- 
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self acquainted with its diseases as the physician of the 
body probes its sores, and if it be possible to refute an 
adversary without knowing the points to which the 
refutation ought to be directed ? In our opinion it is 
paying a poor compliment to truth not to dare to look 
error in the face ; it is to doubt of the power of Chris- 
tianity, to fear its detractors so far as to refuse to 
hear what they urge against it ; to act in this manner 
is to treat them with a blameable degree of deference 
and respect. For ourselves, our faith is invigorated 
and confirmed by every successive perusal of an infidel 
publication. In order to expose a falsehood, it is 
necessary to grapple with it at close quarters. Elias, 
Elisha, and St. Peter, each bent over a dead body in 
order to resuscitate it. 

The dread which the book of Dr Strauss has inspired, 
and which has been doubled since a French translation 
of it was announced, is quite unfounded. We do not 
consider the work dangerous to religion, and the 
grounds of our assurance are these : — First of all, it is 
Infidelity in the form of four octavo volumes ; it is In- 
fidelity much too lengthy, heavy, and learned, to seduce 
the multitude ; and we are prepared to wager that the 
work will not be found in a single circulating library in 
Paris or the provinces. The multitude now-a-days is 
desirous that Infidelity should be served out to it in 
small and slight dozes — it is fond of sarcasms and not 
of arguments ; it delights to doubt, but not to be wearied 
by the process ; it requires a scepticism that is amusing ; 
and that of Dr Strauss is not of this sort. Then, the 
work is of such a nature that it cannot be published in 
an abridged shape in a small size ; it is entirely made 
up of details which cannot be thrown into a synoptical 
form, and every one knows that it is abridgments that 
do the mischief. The ten big and ponderous volumes of 
the astronomical and mythological Infidelity of the 
celebrated Depuis — "The Origin of all Religions" — 
have done much less harm to religion than the same 
work condensed into a few pages, or the small volume 
of Volney " On the Ruins of Empires and the 
pamphlets of Voltaire have made more unbelievers than 
the " System of Nature" of Baron Halbach, or the 
works of the Materialists, in one of which Helvetius 
teaches, in so tedious a manner, the art of being happy, 
and where the self-conceit of the writer looks out so 
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offensively in every page. Finally, the Infidelity of 
Dr Strauss is serious, and we have never any dread of 
a serious Infidelity. Thus, as we have just said, the 
book is not suited to minds of a light order ; and, in 
being addressed to those of a grave and reflecting cast, 
it will find its readers exclusively among the latter. It 
acts as a stimulant to Christian learning and philosophy, 
and compels them to descend into the arena armed at 
all points. By opening up new points of attack, it 
necessitates the discovery of new modes of defence ; it 
shows how the errors accumulated against truth may be 
turned to its advantage, and opens up to it ways of 
triumph before unknown. This is precisely the effect 
which the work of Dr Strauss has produced in Germany. 
The thoughts of God as to what is good and evil, true 
and false, are not as man's thoughts : he allows man to 
fall into error, because the reason of man is free as his 
conscience, and then God makes of the error a crucible, 
out of which truth comes with less alloy and more 
luminous than before* Dr Strauss* book is one of these 
crucibles. 

The foregoing observations were necessary before 
proceeding to state in what the system of Dr Strauss 
consists, both for those who are afraid of the work 
without having read it, and for those who hold it in 
horror but at a distance, as well as for the still greater 
number who, feeling uneasy or offended by it, have 
been vainly attempting to divine what new tactics of 
Infidelity modern Germany may have been able to 
imagine after having left so far behind her all the 
sceptics of England since the time of Hume, and those 
of France since that of the Encyclopsediasts. Let 
us now present this system stripped of the cloudy 
phraseology which envelops it, and of the numberless 
minute details which are its accompaniments and proofs* 

In the opinion of Dr Strauss, the four Evangelists, 
which we possess, are popular Legends. During the 
reign of Tiberias, when the Roman oppression had 
awakened among the Jews the sentiment of religion and 
nationality, there appeared a good man, modest and 
obscure, who, struck with the decline of religion, and of the 
law reduced to empty observances, attempted to diffuse 
some juster notions of spiritualism and morality, drew 
down on himself the indignation of the Sanhedrim and 
the priests, and perished the victim of their jealousy 
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and hatred. Public opinion had been for a long time 
pre-occupied with the coming and the reign of a Messiah 
— hopes which were founded on a false or figurative in- 
terpretation of a number of texts in the poetical books 
of the Bible ; this opinion united the whole of these 
biblical allusions on Jesus, placed them, so to speak, to 
the account and under the name of the Sage of Nazareth, 
changed them into events, and thus constructed for him 
a history. The Old Testament furnished the ground- 
work of the picture, and the credulity of the times 
placed it in the frame of the New, The stories thus con- 
cocted were speedily believed, the most credulous 
reduced them to writing, and thence came those legends 
which we call the Gospels, and which have been falsely 
ascribed to the authors whose names they bear. 

Observe now how Dr Strauss proceeds, after some 
general reflections, which are the least elaborate portions 
of his work, towards the proof of his system — Two 
modes of interpretation, two only, to which all the 
others, in spite of their diversity, may be reduced, divide 
betwixt them religious science. 

The one is the supernatural system, which maintains 
that the Gospel is true, and, moreover, divine, its books 
are inspired, its miracles real, its prophesies genuine, 
Christ is the Messiah, and the holy wonders of his 
history, displayed from Bethlem to Bethany, actually 
took place under the direction of his Heavenly Father. 

The other is the rationalistic system, which asserts 
that the Gospel is true, but is not divine, its books are 
ordinary historical works, the miracles are pretended or 
phenomena, the prophesies are anachronisms or divina- 
tions, Christ is the greatest of philosophers and moralists ; 
but all the wonders of his history, when closely examined, 
have nothing in them of the miraculous, and the ac- 
counts given of them may be explained by a reference 
to natural causes. 

How does Dr Strauss proceed? From the first 
down to the last word of the Gospels, from the appear- 
ance of John the Baptist on the stage, down to the 
events of Pentecost, from page to page, and from fact 
to fact, he labours to demonstrate that both interpreta- 
tions are untenable, incredible, impossible ; and when 
he has, as he thinks, completely overthrown the two 
rival systems, which he attacks with equal earnestness — 
after he has made a tabula rasa, and when the ground 
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appears sufficiently cleared, behold what he build* up 
to supply the place of what he has destroyed. 

The dreamy imagination of the people of the East 
constructed the Evangelical history, with the aid of the 
matter furnished by the Old Testament ; popular cre- 
dulity did not choose that the hero of its time and its 
choice, he who realised( as was believed at least) all the 
virtues, glories, and hopes, which were then cherished, 
should have a history less marvellous than the great 
men of preceding ages. Thus, the legend of the 
transfiguration upon Tabor is an imitation of the with- 
drawal of Moses to Sinai, and of Eli as to Horeb ; the 
legends of the resurrections of the daughter of Jairus, 
of the child of Nairn, and of Lazarus, are counterfeits 
of those operated by Elias and Elisha ; the multiplying 
of the oil and flour of the widow of Sarepta furnished 
the idea of that of the loaves and fishes ; the passage of 
the Red Sea by Moses, and of the Jordan by Joshua, 
Elias, and Elisha, suggested the account of Jesus walk- 
ing on the sea at Genezereth ; the thick darkness sur- 
rounding the cross is a transcript of what was seen in 
Egypt ; the cloud of the Ascension has for its prototype 
the whirlwind of Elias ; and so on in a series extending 
through four volumes of from four to five hundred 
pages each ! We persist in being of opinion that In- 
fidelity like this is by no means formidable. On an 
analysis, it resolves itself into an assumption that the 
Jewish people had (if we may be pardoned the expres- 
sion) two mythologies, the one of the Old Testament, 
the other the New, and that the first caused the other to 
be imagined. 

I^et us, however, render justice to our adversary. It 
is impossible to expend more learning and mind in sup- 
port of the worst of causes, the most indefensible of 
errors, than are displayed in this work. The amount 
of talent evinced in it is prodigious ; and never, perhaps, 
before was so singular and deplorable a use made of so 
vast an erudition and powers of thinking. As a Savant 
and Orientalist, Dr Strauss stands in the foremost 
rank. The different Shemetic languages are all familiar 
to him ; the writings of the Rabbins, the collections of 
the Talmud, the Fathers of the Church, and the Eccle- 
siastical authors, the interpreters of all periods, the 
Travels in Asia; and in regard to modern Germany, 
the theologians of all shades of opinion, Hengstenberg, 
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Olhausen, Ullman, Neander, the school of Schleir- 
macher, Kuinoel ; and the whole field of Rationalism, 
Eichorn, de Wette, Bardht, Paul us, Wegschneider, 
Bretschneider Gataker ; the ancient commentators, Gro- 
tius, Vatringa, John Leclerc, Wetstein, and how many 
more, are so many sources into which he plunges at his 
ease ; the aptness of his quotations is such that the 
volumes seem to open by magic under his hands. The 
only authors whom he seems to be least acquainted with 
are those of England and Holland, such as Lardner, 
Paley, and Vander Palm. If our memory does not fail 
us, Lardner is only cited once ; and we hasten to add 
that the almost entire omission of his name is very ex- 
traordinary, for Lardner, in his immortal work, " The 
Credibility of the Gospel History," which fills the first 
eight volumes of his collected writings, has amply refuted 
Dr Strauss before hand. To complete our tribute of 
justice to the author, we must add that, astonishing by 
the variety and the depth of his learning, he is not less 
so by his ingenuity and subtility. His shrewdness, his 
skill in drawing comparisons, the address with which he 
goes to work, the power of disguising what is weak, 
and of exaggerating what seems strong ; the art of 
building a whole superstructure of objections or asser- 
tions on a trifle, on a word, sometimes a figure, a 
syllable, a letter, has never been carried so far ; never 
before, perhaps, has the text of the Scriptures, if we 
may use the expression, been carved and sliced up in 
such a fashion. The sharpest scalpel of the anatomist, 
in the most practised hand, never glided with more 
rapidity through an intricate tissue of fibres and nerves, 
than the criticism of Dr Strauss runs through the laby- 
rinths of a narration, which he reduces, so to speak, to 
the condition of a skeleton ; and to follow out our com- 
parison, which is unfortunately too just, we perceive, on 
reading him, that Dr Strauss works upon what to him 
is a dead subject. His manner is dry and phlegmatic ; 
scarcely, at long intervals, do we find in his notes a few 
bitter recriminatory expressions applied to opponents 
who have called his sincerity in question. He strips 
Piety of her white robe at the feast of the Lamb, without 
a feeling of pity for her nudity. Entirely occupied with 
destroying, he looks, without emotion, at his work of 
destruction ; and it is with the same stoical insensibility, 
after having, as he deems, torn from us Christianity* 
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that he confesses himself unable to substitute any thing 
in its room. But no, in rain does this giant sceptic 
place himself between the pillars of the Temple in order 
to overturn it — his efforts will only serve to strengthen 
them ! 

In the present attempt at an answer, we shall shortly 
state the views which refute the system of Dr Strauss ; 
we shall shew the service which he has involuntarily 
rendered to the cause of the Gospel ; finally, we shall 
make apparent, by citing his own words, that, in the 
midst of his infidelity, he is forced to leave erect a suf- 
ficient number of the parts of the Christian edifice to 
enable us to rebuild it in its entirety. 

Christianity, then, had its origin in a confused assem- 
blage of religious opinions, which were current at the 
time of its birth, and out of which credulity composed 
a history for Jesus in the Gospels, and one for the 
Apostles in the Book of the Acts. 

I. The first objection which presents itself as going 
to refute this singular error, is the very existence of 
Christianity, inasmuch as, according to the system of Dr 
Strauss, Christianity is an effect without a cause. No 
moral revolution, of which human annals have served 
as a record, approaches in grandeur, importance, and 
duration to that operated by the Christian religion ; this 
is confessed even by its enemies. All things were by 
it made new, to use the words of the sacred writings. 
The pure knowledge of God, and the spiritual worship 
to be offered to him ; the radical extirpation of idolatry 
and its revival rendered impossible ; the relations be- 
tween man and God placed in their true light, and a 
reconciliation proclaimed; the equality and fraternity 
of men given as the basis of a new social condition ; 
the family reconstituted on its primitive foundations 
divinely established in the time of innocence (Genesis 
ii.) but forgotten in the Pagan world, and even among 
the Jews ; the value of human life appreciated ; death 
stripped of its veil, and disarmed of its terrors ; immor- 
tality brought to light and guaranteed ; purity of heart, 
the forgiveness of injuries, and charity — three things 
of which antiquity knew not the names ; the rights of 
conscience re-established, and the great road of human 
perfectibility forever paved under our feet; tbesplendour, 
the knowledge, the joys, the affections t of a heaven entirely 
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■piritual, calmly looked forward to by the most humble 
and simple disciples of a crucified One. Behold, in its 
outline, the whole of Christianity, which, according to 
believers, fills the whole of antiquity down to Christ, 
through the care taken by God to prepare it ; and which, 
since Christ, occupies the eighteen centuries, the most 
replete with the history of men, and makes in some sort 
their history its alone ; which, in respect to what is to 
come, appropriates to itself the whole futurity of the 
world down to its end, and eternity beyond it. And in 
the system of Dr Strauss, Christianity, which has exer- 
cised so powerful an influence on the destiny of man- 
kind, which men see every where around them in the 
past and present, and (if they be believers) in the future ; 
Christianity, which has filtered into every vein of the 
social body during eighteen hundred years ; that reli- 
gion, which martyrs have professed in the midst of their 
torments, and the Leibnitz, the Newtons, and the Gro- 
tius, in their closets, has for its originating cause, some 
popular reports, some confused fables, some plagiarisms, 
which superstition filched from the Old Testament to 
compose out of them the New ! We were warranted in 
saying that, in the system of Dr Strauss, Christianity is 
an effect without a cause. But no ; every river has a 
source, and the Christian religion is come to us, whence 
truth ever comes — from God. The effect is too great 
for the cause to be less ; the workman is recognised in 
his work ; Christianity has God for its author. 

II. How can we believe, with our adversary, that 
Christianity, such as we have now sketched its outline, 
is only the production of popular legends, strung toge- 
ther by accident, when, from this very sketch of it, suc- 
cinct although it be, results the proof, that amongst all 
religions it alone is suited to all climates, to all people, 
to all degrees of civilisation ? False religions are only pos- 
sible in certain zones of the earth ; they require the sun 
and its fostering heats, as the Mythologies of Greece sung 
in Homer — or the north and its ices, as the Scandinavian 
Mythologies found in the rhymes of the bards. And to 
cite only one example, who does not detect in Mohamme- 
danism the impress of the climate under which it was 
born, stopping short on the globe at the line traced by 
the Caspian Sea in Asia, and by the Danube and the 
Pyrenees in Europe ? Who does not perceive in every 
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false religion the spirit of the government of the epoch, 
the nature of the civilisation, and of the manners of the 
epoch, the degree of enlightenment then prevailing? 
Christianity alone raises itself above all these diversi- 
ties ; to it all temperatures and climates are alike. With 
respect to the forms of the social state, it flourishes in 
the bosom of liberty and peace, but it does not expire 
in the midst of tyranny and war. In regard to civilisa- 
tion, it sanctifies all progress, it refines the most polished 
manners, it reasons with philosophers, it studies with 
the learned, it makes laws with legislators — it adapts 
itself to everything except to what is evil or mendaci- 
ous ; it is proper for all things, and iniquity cannot in- 
troduce a scourge for which it does not devise a remedy, 
and genius cannot invent a progress which it does not 
appropriate and profit by. How can it be believed that 
this admirable religion, at once so human and divine, 
so perfectly adapted to all the situations of human life 
in every zone of the earth, and in every age of history, 
should be the production of popular legends — crude, in- 
coherent, and discordant in an infinite degree? How, 
from such a source, could there ever issue a religious 
system, in which every successive century in its turn 
finds what it wants, in which every people, every govern- 
ment, may learn the lesson that it most stands in need 
of? The dreamers who, according to Dr Strauss, ima- 
gined the history of Jesus, with the aid of the tradi- 
tions of the Old Testament, were they so many augurs 
or seers capable of representing to themselves, by antici- 
pation, all the future conditions of men, and of adapting 
their dreams to them ! 

III. The question, as thus stated, presents itself un- 
der another aspect, which gives a complete contradic- 
tion to the system of Dr Strauss. What he calls a 
myth or a legend, that is, the personification of the ideas 
of the time in a certain individual, must necessarily bear 
the profound impress of the time in which these ideas 
were entertained, and of the opinions, sufferings, and re- 
quirements of that time. Thus, when we read Homer, 
we recognise throughout his poems an age in which 
Greece had as many kings as cities, when bodily strength 
was the chief requisite in war, when the manners were 
still coarse and rude, when religion even figured to it- 
self gods rustic and unpolished — gods little civi- 
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lised, if we may apply that expression to an Olympus. 
And if a poet, in order to give to his work what in our 
days is called the colour of history, is forced to put 
nothing into the mouths of his heroes except what is be- 
fitting their age, much more the writers, whose object was 
to reform religion, rites, manners, and laws, ought, in 
every page and line of their works, to have recommended 
extensive changes as the necessary consequences of the 
moral revolution which they had undertaken or dreamt 
of. Well, the Gospel, whose origin Dr Strauss places at 
the same period as ourselves, or about eighteen hundred 
years ago, was born in a time of frightful tyranny, and 
it contains not a word directly in favour of liberty ; in a 
time when slavery existed everywhere, and it does not 
declare it illegal ; in a time when polygamy was uni- 
versal, and it does not denounce its pernicious family 
unions ! Why this silence, which was by no means a 
concession ? Why this forbearance, which was only a 
judicious temporising? Because Christianity had not 
for its object to effect a political revolution ; it did not 
come to change violently the social condition, and to 
overturn everything from the foundation, in order to re- 
construct it anew. Its mission was different : it directed 
itself to the heart of man, which its object was to con- 
vert, and it knew that, in changing his moral nature, it 
would change all. It struck at the root of all evil ; and 
it was not by the shock of revolutions, but by the 
dominion of principles, that it sought to destroy, uni- 
versally, despotism, slavery, and polygamy. Is it thus 
that popular opinion abandoned to itself proceeds, and 
that the masses, with their prejudices and passions, act ? 
The men who, according to Dr Strauss, conceived the 
Gospel in their reveries, were the Jews, subjects of the 
Herods, or the Gentiles, subjects of the Caesars and their 
pro-consuls, and yet in their dreams we find nothing 
against tyranny ! They make their dreams terminate in 
the spectacle of Jesus submitting himself to the infamous 
Pilate, so hated by some and despised by others, and in 
the words of St. Paul, " Let every one be submissive to 
the Powers that be 1" The oppressed do not dream in 
this manner. 

IV. Dr Strauss, as we have already observed, is 
obliged to grant that Christianity began eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, and, of all the epochs of ancient history, 
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that was the period the least propitious to the triumph 
of a religion which had fables only, and not facts, for its 
basis. It was, of all antiquity, the epoch that most re- 
sembles our nineteenth century — one of doubt, incredu- 
lity, and derision, of a want of respect for all ancient 
creeds, one wherein all was called in question, when the 
desire of innovation was general, and whose proper re- 
presentative is Lucan, who has been styled the Voltaire 
of the Greeks — Lucan, the celebrated author of the 
44 Dialogues of the Dead/' of the " Dialogues of the 
Gods and Goddesses" — he, who makes game of Olym- 
pus, and treats roost irreverently the whole herd of 
deities that were then installed in the Pantheon at 
Rome. What a time was that for forging, for an ob- 
scure moralist of Judea, a marvellous history, entirely 
composed of prodigies borrowed from the Old Testa- 
ment, suited well or ill to existing circumstances, and to 
found upon the slender foundation of a manger, a cross, 
and an interment of three days, the belief in an immor- 
tality, and the redemption of mankind ! What a time 
was that for inventing an ideal of human perfection, 
creating an allegory of divine virtue, proposing a recon- 
ciliation betwixt God and his creatures, and for saying 
to the people, among whom this ideal was presented, 
that this allegory was realised, that this union of God 
and mankind was effected — in the person of whom ? — in 
that of a famous Philosopher of one of the schools of 
Greece — of one of the Magi emerging from the East, 
resplendent with glory and sanctity ? No, but in the 
person of Jesus, believed to be the son of a carpenter, 
who passed his life in poverty and obscurity, who, con- 
trary to the constant practice of the sages of mankind, 
had not taught out of his own country, and who died 
by an ignominious punishment reserved for Roman 
slaves ! It is true that the people of the east were still 
at that period more meditative and credulous than those 
of the west, and that Christianity had the east for its 
cradle. But, strange it is ! Strauss cannot find in that 
region any support for his system ; two reasons, equally 
powerful, stand in his way. First, that epoch is pre- 
cisely the one in which, through the ever advancing vic- 
torious arms of the Romans, the east and the west came 
most in contact : the spirit of Europe arrived to modify 
that of Asia, and to teach it to doubt, to believe only 
after inquiry, and to prefer facts to theories. Secondly 
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(and this last consideration is very worthy of attention), 
was it in Asia, where men were more prone to believe 
than in Europe — was it in Asia, where traditions had 
preserved most dominion, that nascent Christianity 
penetrated soonest and farthest ? No, at that time it 
only advanced in Asia with slow and faltering steps. 
We know nothing of a sojourn of three years, which St. 
Paul made in Arabia ; it is only by a word dropt by St. 
Peter, in his epistle, that we see that he carried the faith 
to Babylon ; and still, all the learning of Michaelis has 
been called into requisition to prove that his letter is 
dated from the Babylon of the Euphrates. No, it was 
in unbelieving Europe that Christianity took root at 
once, and established itself in a decisive manner — it was 
in the towns the most policed, corrupt, and learned- 
Corinth, Athens, and Rome — that the Gospel found its 
first adherents — its earliest martyrs. How strange a 
contradiction is here ! That the people who believed in 
nothing, and whose manner of thinking was shown by 
Pilate, when he sneeringly asked " What is truth ?" 
should have so soon come to an understanding among 
themselves, to frame a new religion by means of the old 
legends of the East. Dr Strauss tries in vain to elude 
the force of the crushing reply furnished by the fact, 
that a mythology only takes root and establishes itself 
in a simple, ignorant, and credulous age, and not in a 
disputative and doubting one. Finally, what at that 
period was the least accredited, and held in the least 
estimation, was precisely the Jewish traditions. Jose- 
phus, the historian of the Jews, was well aware of this 
being the case, seeing that, in order to render his work 
acceptable to the Romans and Greeks, as often as he re- 
lates the wonders of the old dispensation, he stops short 
in his narrative to add some doubts of their credibility, 
and so flattered the tendency of his age to disbelieve the 
Jewish traditions. The Satires of Juvenal are filled 
with proofs of the contempt with which the Romans 
then regarded the Jews and the chiefs of their Syna- 
gogues, who were classed with the priests of Isis. Ac- 
cording to Dr Strauss, the whole fabulous superstructure 
of the Gospels is built on the prodigies of the Old 
Testament, so that the people who were so little dis- 
posed to believe the Jews, came all of a sudden to be- 
lieve the Christians, the successors and disciples of these 
Jews, and adored, in a Church., what the day before 
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they had scouted in a Synagogue! For ourselves, we 
believe, with St. Paul, that " Salvation came from the 
Jews ;" but, in spite of Dr Strauss, we do not believe 
that the Roman world would of itself, and as a matter 
of preference, have sought for it in that quarter. 

V. The state of Judea, in particular, was not more 
favourable to the triumph of vague mythological ideas 
than that of the world in general. It has already been 
shown that Europe and Asia were brought into closer 
contact, and the spirit of the people of the West, very 
little disposed to credulity, had, by the force of example 
and the interchange of ideas, diminished the old propen- 
sity to believe amongst the people of the East. The 
same effect had been produced in Judea. The ancient 
simplicity of the faith of the Israelites was gone ; among 
them, as among others, men no longer solely believed 
because their fathers had believed before them. The 
mere guarantee of their ancestors was no longer held 
sufficient in the article of faith; and the only remi- 
niscences of the past which still preserved some ascen- 
dency, were not airy and abstract traditions, in which 
mysticism might easily lose itself and conceal its 
reveries, but traditions exceedingly positive, poor in 
ideas, rich in facts, in minute observances, in rigid 
austerities, and, above all, in doubts, which were ex-, 
pressed in sarcasms. All that the New Testament it- 
self and foreign testimonies communicate to us as to the 
state of opinion in Judea about the time of Christ, de- 
monstrates the impossibility of the establishment of a 
religion purely mythological. The spirit of the two 
grand rival sects, which then disputed the favour of the 
great and the people, is a proof of this. The Pharisees, 
it is true, were fond of going back to Moses, and of 
tracing from century to century, down to latter times, 
the long series of the traditionary expositions of the 
law. But upon what points did they in preference 
rest their theology ? — on external practices, on observ- 
ances entirely material and ceremonial, whose double 
purpose was to lull asleep their consciences, and to 
gain them a high reputation for sanctity. That 
excessive love of form, whether it reposed on an igno- 
rance, superstitious but sincere, or served as a mask for 
hypocrisy, was diametrically opposed to that tendency, 
common to dreaming minds, which gives body and life 

B 
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to the traditions which they cherish, or to the novelties 
which they devise. The Sadducees, on their part, 
denied precisely the doctrines which abstract ideas were 
favourable to, and in which ardent and sombre imagina- 
tions have alike in all times sought the notions that they 
loved to realise, and to change into facts ; they denied a 
Providence, the immortality of the soul, and a resurrec- 
tion. The other sects, less numerous, powerful, and 
known, the Zealots and the Herodians — (Note I.) — 
sects more political than religious — the first, whose 
patriotism carried it to the most fanatical excesses 
against the violaters of the law, and the enemies of the 
nationality of Israel — the second, which ministered to 
the views of the dynasty of the Herods, and endeavoured 
to rally to it the interests and passions of the Jews — were 
not better disposed towards those popular legends, out 
of which Dr Strauss desires to make Christianity issue. 
Finally, and it is well worthy to be remarked, what 
above all gives a flagrant contradiction to the assertions 
of the learned German, is, that the pre-occupations of 
the public mind in Judea, at the period of the establish- 
ment of Christianity, were much more political than re- 
ligious. The Gospels contain proofs of this. Judea, then 
falling within the circle of the Roman conquests, ruled by 
proconsujs, who had not even the sense to spare Jeru- 
salem --the affront of seeing "figures carved on her 
walls,* humbled by her subjection to a Pagan state, and 
ground down by tax-gatherers, who, Jews although they 
were, were much more intent on levying the Roman 
tribute than occupied with the sanctuary of the Temple : 
Judea had lost the sense of her oracles, the prophets, 
and only expected a political deliverer ; a king of this 
world, a conqueror, who would break the yoke of 
Rome, and bring back the glorious times of a David and 
a Solomon, of an Asa and Jehosaphat. The memorable 
and fortunate struggle of the Machabees against the 
kings of Syria had left an immense impression, had 
flattered the pride of the nation ; and, in the minds of a 
proud and jealous people, such recollections were 
changed into hopes. This was the cause of the appear- 
ance of so many false Messiahs, who called the Jews to 
arms, and promised them an independence that was un- 
attainable — fanatics who, in deceiving others, deceived 
themselves the first — or impostors full of audacity, who, 
from ambitious motives, worked upon the faith and 
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passions of the time, and dashed against the power of 
Rome with an indescribable fury. The Romans drowned 
these seditions in blood, and that of the last revoltera 
had scarcely time to dry, when other unfortunates came 
to cover it with theirs. This was one of the great 
difficulties which Christ encountered in the course of his 
ministry ; he was obliged to keep aloof from the politi- 
cal parties, to counsel the people to peace and obedience, 
to refuse the crown of Judea, and to accept the cross as 
his only trophy. The Gospels are filled with proofs of 
the profound wisdom with which, without shocking the 
national sentiment, he avoided nourishing a vain hope, 
and fulfilled his task of a religious Messiah and a spiritual 
Saviour; the same wisdom was manifested on his tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem in the midst of popular 
accumulations. Now, we put the question with an 
entire confidence — among a people, occupied to such a 
degree with what was most positive in the world, 
namely, with political interests, and in the midst of that 
rivalry of religious sects, one of which gave all its atten- 
tion to the letter and the forms of religion, while the 
other strove to materialise it, and totally denied the doc- 
trine of immortality — what place was there for a myth, 
for a systematic compilation of mystic fables and abstract 
legends, such as Christianity might emanate from ? To 
discover so many clouds, men's looks must have been 
directed to the skies, and those of the Jewish people, at 
that time especially, were solely turned towards the 
earth. 

VI. Dr Strauss grants (and we shall afterwards recur 
to this concession) that the Christian movement pro- 
ceeded from Jerusalem and Judea ; there was its first 
home, and from thence the Gospel sent forth its rays 
among the surrounding nations. This fable engrafted 
on ancient fables, to make use of the language of the 
learned sceptic, took in this centre form, consistency, and 
life. And this was in the nature of things ; since the 
Gospel, according to Dr Strauss, is only a counterfeit 
of the Old Testament, got up in the fashion of the day, 
it is perfectly clear that the new falsehood must have 
been coined on the theatre of the old. It is equally 
clear that Jerusalem, wholly filled with the recollections 
of the old dispensation, must have served as a point of 
departure to the new legends* But here, again, our 
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adversary furnishes us with weapons to combat him. 
Christianity, he avows, issued at once from Judea, and 
advanced triumphantly amongst the Pagan nations. 
But Judea at that period was, as it were, surrounded 
with Pagan learning, and encountered it on every fron- 
tier. On the one side, Judea had at its gates, in Egypt, 
the celebrated city of Alexandria, with its gymnasia, 
its schools, and famous library : Alexandria, then filled 
with Jews, and whose relations with Jerusalem were so 
frequent, that in the latter city there was found a 
synagogue of Alexandrians (Acts vi. 9) : Alexandria, 
whose doctors were acquainted with the mission of John 
the Baptist (Acts xviii. 25), and where learning waa 
more cultivated than at Athens. On the east, Judea 
beheld Arabia, where a part of the learning of Greece, 
escaping from the conquests and oppression of Rome, 
had taken refuge. On the north, Judea had at no great 
distances the towns of Asia Minor, almost all of them 
the depots of learning. Pergamus, whose library, long 
the rival of Alexandria, had just been, under Cleopatra, 
transported to the latter city. Tarsus, where St. Paul was 
educated, where even the youth of Rome went for in- 
struction, and whose schools, according to Strabo, sur- 
passed those of Alexandria and Athens. Antioch, of 
which Cicero, in his oration for Archias, bears such 
honourable testimony on account of the great number 
of learned men who resided in it, — Antioch, where the 
name of Christian began to be in use* Christianity, 
in issuing from Judea, had to traverse these different 
centres of the historical, critical, and •philosophical learn- 
ing of the time, it had to pass through this searching 
ordeal, and to undergo judgments imprinted more with 
hostility than favour. Is it possible to believe that 
legends, adopted by popular credulity, and circulat- 
ing under that single guarantee, could deceive these 
schools to such a degree as to fill the Roman world 
with Christians in the time even of Trajan ? What, 
then, became of the learning of Asia Minor, of Greece, 
and Egypt — what was it doing — and how did it fail to 
discover, eighteen hundred years before Dr Strauss, that 
these trumped-up legends were fables ? This argument 
must appear entirely conclusive to those who are ac- 
quainted with the spirit of the learning of the period, 
which was essentially critical. The great and beautiful 
works of antiquity Were then smothered, as it were, un- 
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der an enormous mass of explanations and notes. The 
poems of Homer, especially, were the subjects of re- 
visals, in which, verse by verse, word by word, syllable 
by syllable, all was analysed, dissected, sifted, in a thou- 
sand ways ; men then strove with unexampled patience 
and ingenuity to find out a new manner of interpreting 
a single word of the great poet ; and the school of 
Alexandria, in particular, distinguished itself by this 
species of sterile abundance. Its learned writers racked 
their brains to conceive, in their way, by means of eru- 
dition alone, what the great poet some centuries before 
had struck out by the force of his genius. In a word, an 
order of criticism, dry, minute, captious, and inexorable, 
bristling with authorities and citations without end, 
was then in vogue ; and still Christianity escaped its 
scrutiny and carping blame ! and a mythology, the 
enemy of all others, did not excite the censure of that 
contemporary criticism, which so boldly explored all 
the corners and recesses of traditionary learning I That 
criticism has not arraigned as false fables concocted out 
of others of an older date, and which threatened to 
change everything, including poetry, literature, and 
philosophy ! Subjects for commentary and wrangling 
had come to be wanting to these critics, and yet one 
that forcibly obtruded itself on their notice Has not laid 
hold of! This is contrary to the constant habits of the 
human mind ; criticism never ceases to criticise. If 
Christianity reposes on facts, we can perfectly conceive 
how it came to pass unnoticed, seeing that this order 
of criticism is little given to busy itself with contempo- 
rary history, and invariably prefers antiquity as a field 
for its operations. But if, as Dr Strauss asserts, Chris- 
tianity reposes on traditions, ideas, and reminiscences, 
out of which credulity concocted a history, we are un- 
able to understand how the criticism of the time did 
not interpose its caveat — how it permitted its peculiar 
domain to be invaded and pillaged without claiming its 
treasure — how it allowed the ancient fables to be tran- 
sported, so to speak, into its own time, without seizing, 
at least disputing its property. 

The foregoing answer to the errors of Dr Strauss ac- 
quires more strength from the fact, that all the testi- 
monies concur in showing us Christianity addressing 
itself from its origin, not only to the ignorant and ill- 
informed, but to the superior and enlightened classes of 
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society. The Acts and the Epistles are filled with state- 
ments and allusions, which prove this to have been the 
case. It is impossible to comprehend how men of let- 
ters, suddenly divesting themselves of the habits of 
thinking common to their time, should have abjured 
the convictions and doubts of their whole lives, to ac- 
cept, implicitly and without examination, as a practical 
religion, a tissue of fables, which the smallest degree of 
attention would have been sufficient to recognise and 
detect as a mass of imposture. 

VII. If the political and religious tendencies in Judea, 
the literary tendencies of the most flourishing of the 
Pagan schools, and the popular tendencies in the whole 
Roman empire, afforded small chance of success to fables, 
transformed into real events, and slender means of causing 
all these disjointed legends to be adopted as the private 
history of Jesus of Nazareth, the question arises — had 
these tendencies combined time to change betwixt the 
appearance of Jesus, on the one hand, and the com- 
mencement of the Church, and the composition of the 
Gospels, on the other ? Dr Strauss himself puts this 
question — " If the space of thirty odd years, counting 
from the death of Jesus to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
a space during which the greater part of the evangelical 
histories must have been framed, and even the interval 
up to the middle of the second century, the longest period 
that can be granted for the development of the latest of 
these narratives and the composition of our Gospels, are 
not greatly too short to enable us to conceive the crea- 
tion of a mythology so rich as Christianity The ob- 
jection has been often started, and appears to us to be 
insurmountable. The indifference with which our 
adversary affects to treat it, and the small degree of 
learning, which so learned an infidel as he, employs in 
replying to it (Introduction, § 14), seem to us to prove 
that he disguises its weight, and has really no reply to 
offer. The whole of history gives it a force, which a 
few lines of criticism cannot take from it. History 
throughout shows us all mythological religions lost in 
the night of time, remounting to an immemorial anti- 
quity, forming themselves with extreme slowness, and 
only taking, in the spirit of the people, the colour, 
appearance, and clearness of facts, after they have 
become old, when their origin is forgotten, and long ages, 
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have thrown over them an impenetrable veil which con- 
ceals from the view their rude beginnings. The human 
mind is so constituted, that, in order to accumulate false- 
hood upon falsehood, it is requisite to accumulate 
centuries upon centuries. How many ages passed before 
the fables of China, of India, and of Persia, acquired 
the consistency of a system and the form of a history ? 
Olympus, such as Homer represents it in his poems, is 
very different from the picture of it given in the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid ; but then, what a number of years 
had rolled over, and what a mass of events had inter- 
vened, to bring about that profound modification in the 
received notions about the gods sung by these two poets, 
whose poems have nothing in common except the names 
of the divinities. Was it in thirty, or even a hundred 
years, that Rome passed from the more moral religion, 
instituted by Tatius and Numa, and the first temples 
built during the republic, to the apotheoses of its 
emperors, and the idea of a Pantheon, that vast re- 
ceptacle, where the right of city, so to speak, was ex- 
tended to all the idols of the world ? In times less 
remote, was it in thirty or two hundred years, that the 
imagination of the people of the north created the my- 
thology of the Odins, the Thors, and the Fregas, with 
their palaces of ice and fog? To cite a last example 
more nearly related to Scripture history, that of Egypt. 
The Egyptian mythology (although, in studying it, suf- 
ficient care has not been taken to distinguish the epochs) 
presents, according to the Bible and profane history, 
a progressive march, which we regret not being able to 
follow by the traces found on its monuments. It is very 
probable that, in a very remote antiquity, all those sym- 
bolical figures, which are regarded as so many Egyp- 
i tian idols, merely represented the attributes of a 

Supreme Being, and not different divinities. Thus, 
Moses, who forbids the Hebrews to have any relations 
with stranger nations, and whose laws are so severe on 
this point, permits them to have intercourse with the 
Egyptians, and says to Israel, " Thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his land/* 
(Deut. xxiii. 7.) If the Egyptian worship, in the days 
of Moses, disfigured although it already was by super- 
stitions and errors, had resembled the Canaauite and 
Syrian idolatries, there is no doubt that Moses would 
have extended to the Egyptians the general interdict 
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against pagan relations, and that the long sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt would only have been an additional 
reason for condemning an intercourse, which the recollec- 
tions of the past would have rendered more easy and 
dangerous. In after times, it was precisely with Egypt 
that the prophets endeavoured to prevent the Jews from 
contracting any alliance or intimacy. Isaiah strongly 
denounces that fatal propensity which drew the Hebrew* 
towards Egypt ; and Jeremiah perished a victim of the 
intrepid persistency with which he opposed it in his 
turn. The worship of Egypt had become more gross 
and material — its idolatry ranker — its darkness more 
profound, and that progress continued, although broken 
in upon by the founding of Alexandria, down to the 
reign of the first Roman emperors. But across how 
many ages must we not follow this insensible movement, 
so as to be able to discern in it positive differences I 
*All history attests that thirty or forty years after the 
death of Christ, Christianity was generally spread, and 
exclusively so among the most polished nations. Dr 
Strauss wishes it to be believed that, in this short space 
of time, popular credulity, forming a league from the 
east to the west, from the Euphrates to the Tiber, had 
been able to erect, on the soil of the Old Testament, the 
immense edifice of what he calls the Christian Mythology I 
The birth and mission of the Baptist, the birth and 
mission of Christ, all his prodigies, teachings, prophesies, 
passion, death, resurrection, ascension, and the marvel* 
lous establishment of the Church, including the vocation 
of St. Paul : all this system, such as it is recorded in 
the four Gospels, and, moreover, in all the spurious 
Gospels which Christianity rejects (Strauss grants as 
much — Introduction, § 13), before the end of the second 
century ; all this system, whereof the component parts 
are so well knit together, that the apocryphal Gospels 
have not been able to destroy the connexion — was 
imagined, proclaimed, repeated by a thousand voices, re- 
duced to writing, above all, credited, assumed the form 
of a regular worship erected into a practical religion, 
in the space of thirty or forty years. No, imposture 
does not travel so fast nor so easily obtains credence ; 
and what finally gives a crowning force to this answer, 
in some degree arithmetical, to the learned German, is 
the very refutation which he tries to oppose to it, and 
which we now present. 
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u I reply/' says he, ( Introduction, § 14) "that it was not 
during this lapse of time that the greater part of the 
evangelical cycle was formed : the first foundation of it 
lay in the myths of the Old Testament, composed before 
and after the Babylonish captivity. Between the birth 
of the first Christian community and that of the compo- 
sition of the Gospels, there remained nothing more to 
be done than to transport and fix upon Jesus the Mo- 
saical myths, already for the most part entirely ready- 
made, and to modify them in a Christian sense, and in a 
manner conformable to the individual convictions of 
Jesus and his followers* The number of them which 
yet remained to be composed was very small." Who 
does not feel the weakness of this argument — the falsity 
of this distinction ? Who does not perceive that in it 
lies the whole question ? We shall grant, freely and 
without hesitation, to our adversary, that, if the Gospel 
be a fable, it is one borrowed from the Old Testament. 
But the human mind had as much space to go over, 
and credulity as many illusions to accept, whether 
the question was to create new fables, or to resuscitate, 
re-establish, and realise ancient fables, to transport them 
into the Christian era, and then make out of them 
a history, especially a contemporary one. In the sys- 
tem of the learned German, the idea of a Messiah goes 
back among the Jews to the time of Moses at least, and 
it would be easy to show that it mounts still higher, and 
in particular to Abraham ; so that, according to him, 
we here meet with a popular credulity of very 'great an- 
tiquity, which was formed slowly, and, acquiring from 
century to century increased power, had constantly 
added new features to that imaginary figure of a Messiah 
that was seeu in the future. Here the darkness becomes 
denser with time. Two thousand years were required 
to obtain credence for this preparatory mythology, en- 
tirely based on an expectation, a hope, a prospect ; and 
when that expectation was believed to be fulfilled — when 
the mythology of accomplishment became united to that 
of preparation — when the New Testament came to com- 
plete the Old, it merely required from thirty to forty 
years to make the latter be accredited, not only by the 
Jewish people, but by Pagan nations — all engrossed 
with their national creeds, or an ingenious scepticism ! 
To set down two thousand years for making the Old 
Testament be received by the Jews, and fifty for giving 
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credibility to the New among both Jews and Gentiles, 
is to throw unequal weights into the balance. It is also 
important to remark that, on the score of proba- 
bility, the Gospel is still less probable, in a human 
point of view, than the sacred annals of Israel. We 
will recur to this question in the sequel ; here it is suf- 
ficient for our purpose to observe, that, to the wonders 
of the Old Dispensation, the Gospel added one of all 
others the most incredible, according to the ideas of 
Pagan antiquity, and the most contrary to its experi- 
ence — namely, an ideal of perfection, purity, and holi- 
ness ; consequently, long ages are allowed for obtaining 
credence to the least, and a few years for accepting the 
most, improbable of the two systems. The names of 
Moses and the Prophets had not deceived the people, 
credulous and prone to the most absurd idolatries, un- 
less by the aid of time ; the name of Jesus deceived the 
people, the most reflective and sceptical, of a sudden, 
from day to day, in the course of a single generation ! 
We do not hesitate to assert, that here the edifice erected 
by Dr Strauss crumbles to its foundation, and what he 
desires to make believe is simply impossible. The march 
of the human mind has been different from what he 
represents in all periods. Falsehoods, to be accepted, 
require to gTow old, and are only potent when they are 
in a state of senility ; truth, alone, does not require 
the consecrating hand of hoary eld, and makes itself be 
recognised on its first appearance. If Christianity be 
merely a compound of unfounded legends, it can never 
be shown how these marvellous productions found ac- 
ceptance in the way they did, in the East and in Europe, 
in the course of half a century. 

VIII. It seems as if Providence had intended that we 
should find, in the annals even of the Christian ages of 
mankind, an example which shows how an historical 
personage can become a fabulous one, and so furnish us 
with an argument without reply against the opinion that 
makes of Christianity a simple amalgamation of ill-con- 
nected legends. 

The last name of a man, who figures at once in history 
and in popular legends, belongs to our own country, is 
that of Charlemagne. The most superficial study of the 
recollections which this great prince has left in authentic 
history, and of the place which credulity, even religious 
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credulity, has assigned to him in the romances of chi- 
valry, show what conditions are necessary before a myth 
can be formed in the minds of a people — conditions 
which are by no means found attached to nascent Chris- 
tianity. 

Let us recal the principal features of the life of Char- 
lemagne — the chief glories of his reign. An immense 
empire — the title of Emperor of the West, that so power- 
fully appealed to the imagination — a prodigious activity, 
which led him incessantly to run over his provinces — 
the project of joining the Danube to the Rhine — a con- 
stant protection afforded to the Church — an uniform in- 
timacy with the Court of Rome — religious wars in the 
north against the Saxons, and in the south against the 
Saracens of Spain — relations with the Greek emperors 
of Constantinople and the Caliphs — his projected mar- 
riage with the widow of Leo IV., the Empress Irene — 
the rich presents of Haroun Al Raschid, who, it is said, 
sent him the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, and even seeds, 
plants, and fruits, to improve cultivation in his states. 
Behold the memorable facts which struck the minds of 
the people, that imposed by their grandeur, and were 
treasured up in the popular memory ! 

Charlemagne died in the first years of the ninth cen- 
tury (in 814), leaving one of those renowns which are 
confused by reason of their vastness, and even their 
brilliancy. Tradition seized on it, and overlaid with an 
embroidery of its choice this tissue already so rich. Two 
powerful impulses came to excite the imagination : the 
one the institution of chivalry, if we can regard it as an 
institution ; it was a natural consequence of the ideas 
and necessities of the epoch— a necessary corrective ap- 
plied to the evils of feudalism — a tacit compact betwixt 
the powers that were to protect the weak and the female 
sex, who could not dispense with a protection — the 
creation of force trying to join hands with justice, and 
to take the name of honour — an emanation from the 
manners of the times, which, all-barbarous as they 
were, were better than the laws — a compromise, so to 
speak, betwixt the selfishness of the nobility, and the 
doctrines of Christianity — an association based on the 
only principles which could then unite the powerful and 
the great. In whatever way we explain the origin of 
chivalry, which very probably took its rise in the south 
of France, it is evident that its appearance and progress 
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have powerfully modified, in peace and in war, in reli- 
gion, and in the relations of the sexes, the manners of 
the West, and, at a later period, somewhat influenced 
those of the people of Asia ; it is evident that the prin- 
ciples of honour and chivalrous courtesy, the customs, 
new or revived, introduced by this military brotherhood, 
which became universal, spoke with the greatest effect 
to the imagination of the people, dazzled the view, and 
rendered the world more poetical. The crusades, in 
which chivalry found a field of exploits and adventures 
the most suited to its tastes, defects, and even its vir- 
tues, was the second impulse, which, in the course of 
the middle ages, agitated the popular mind ; the cru- 
sades gave the final impulsion to chivalry, and reduced 
to that element alone, the physical forces and the social 
virtues ; everything took its colour — the art of war, the 
ties of domestic life, the springs of government, peetry, 
and literature, and even religion itself ; men were much 
less disciples of the Gospel, than armed servants of the 
Virgin, or knights of the Holy Church. 

With the crusades, and subsequently to their com- 
mencement, the marvellous was as a river that had 
burst its banks. The East was then so little known that 
every wonder obtained belief provided it was Oriental. 
Chivalry flourished more and more; it was the heroism 
of the times ; and, like every other heroism, it required 
a type, an ideal, a model. Charlemagne was chosen — 
no name, no renown, lent itself so well to the purpose 
as his. Already, towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, a monk, under the assumed name of Turpin, Arch- 
bishop of Hheims, in the reign of Charlemagne, wrote or 
compiled the famous book — (Note II.) — which became 
the model of so many similar works, in which the 
Charlemagne of fable takes the place of that of history. 
Charlemagne, knight-errant, to whom are ascribed the 
most extraordinary and fantastic adventures, who ran 
over the world attended by twelve peers, and, under- 
taking a crusade, went to do battle in Palestine. 
Stories were accumulated on stories ; the false Turpin 
became far more famous than the real person of that 
name ; traditions, legends — adopted, embellished, or in- 
vented by romance writers and poets — were intermingled 
with facts. This chivalric mythology is so much con- 
nected with the illustrious name of the son of Pepin, 
and for a long time fable and history were to such a 
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degree blended in the recollections of his reign, that it 
is impossible, in the present day, to write his life without 
setting apart a chapter for the marvels which fancy has 
added to it. It is important to keep in view that the 
centuries which elapsed betwixt the epoch of the 
Charlemagne of the history of France, and that when 
the myth was formed of the Charlemagne of the 
romances of chivalry, were of the number of those the 
most ignorant and credulous ; magic, in the most 
absurd form, had then no difficulty in making itself be 
believed in ; geography and chronology were completely 
falsified; Jerusalem was placed in the centre of the 
earth ; three or four generations were computed from 
the Trojan war to the beginnings of France ; religion 
itself was scarcely a light; superstitions, the most 
grossly absurd, remount to that time. Here, therefore, 
we find united all the conditions favourable to the in- 
cursion of fable into the domain of history, and to the 
creation of a popular mythology. The high renown of 
the hero ; three hundred years, or thereby, of interval 
betwixt the history and the written fable ; generations 
steeped in ignorance, and prone to credulity beyond 
example ; the vast extent of the theatre of the events ; 
the extreme power of superstition ; and the double 
stimulant wh'ch chivalry and the crusades furnished to 
the imagination : here, therefore, was a mythology 
possible, and thus we see fable encroaching upon his- 
tory. But not one of the conditions noticed are found 
attached to or coincident with the birth of Christianity. 

IX. At all epochs, it is true, fable is found mixed up 
with history, and Christianity has not escaped from a 
law that presides over all human annals. From the 
earliest times of the church, apocryphal books, invented 
and hawked about by credulity or imposture, disputed the 
field with the genuine Gospels. But when it was at- 
tempted to counterfeit, in a false narrative, events of a 
nature so special as those marking the mission of 
Christ — events confined to a brief space of time, and a 
small extent of country — events which had taken place 
in the midst of political circumstance 8 having nothing 
similar in what happened a few years before and after 
— events which had for spectators and actors a people 
so different from all others as were the Jews, and a 
priesthood so strongly characterised as theirs — it be- 
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hoved imposture to employ a skill little common, or 
credulity to be powerfully seconded by accident, to 
prevent the fable and the fraud from being seen through 
and detected. The truth of the Gospel has lost nothing 
of its lustre as often as human inventions have tried to 
rival it. In the beginnings of our religion, and when 
Christianity, after the fall of Jerusalem and the ruin of 
the Jewish nation, receded farther and farther from its 
birth-place, a considerable number of apocryphal gospels 
were circulated, of which several, for a time, vitiated 
the faith of certain churches. Of these books it is 
necessary carefully to distinguish two kinds : — the one 
were the serious works, to which undoubtedly St. Luke 
himself makes allusion in the preface to his Gospel 
(i., 1), written on the authority of documents and the 
testimony of credible witnesses and traditions. These 
works, reproduced, with more or less exactness, the 
narratives of the Evangelists, adding to them acts, and 
especially sayings, which the Evangelists had omitted. 
In all this there is nothing to alarm or astonish the 
most timid piety. St. John positively attests, at the 
end of his last page (xxi., 25), that our Divine master 
had said and done infinitely more things than are re- 
ported of him. St. Paul, in the Acts, cites a saying of 
our Lord — " It is more blessed to give than to receive" 
— which is not to be found in any of the four Gospels, 
not even in that of St. Luke. It is evident that the 
greater part of the conversations, discourses, and answers 
of Jesus, are only given in a summary form. A single 
instance will suffice to show how the words of Christ, 
not reported in the Sacred Writings, may have been 
preserved in the memories of the faithful, and afterwards 
consigned to writing. Our Lord, on the road to Emmaus, 
conversed for a long time with two disciples — " Begin- 
ning with Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself." (Luke xxiv., 27.) Is it not conceivable that 
Cleopas and his companion, deeply impressed by this 
divine instruction, retained it in their memories, and 
afterwards reported parts of it in their preachings and 
conversations ? (Note III.) It is almost useless to 
add that all these works were devoid of inspiration and 
divine authority. The second species of apocryphal 
books of the New Testament is very different from the 
first. They are collections of gleanings from the cano- 
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nical Gospels, mixed up with fables, legends, and 
marvels so puerile, gross, absurd, sometimes indecent, 
and oftener barbarous, that the mythology of Chris- 
tianity, so vainly sought for by the ingenious scepticism 
of Dr Strauss in the Sacred Writings, is found in them. 
It is very remarkable, too, that it is the works of the 
second class which have alone escaped the wreck of 
time ; and no apocryphal composition, no introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, is so proper, in our opinion, 
to enlighten an infidel, if he be not irretrievably lost in 
his system, as a simple perusal of the relics of this mass 
of lies, contrasted with our Gospels, although they'affect 
to reproduce the forms of the Sacred Narratives. The 
difference is so palpable and striking that it compels the 
reader to believe ; and, turning with disgust from these 
fables, the creations of fancy in a state of delirium, he 
reposes with a pious joy on the Divine and touching 
majesty of the Word of God. Why are we unable to 
cause the two collections — the one in which the Spirit 
of God has spoken, and that in which human invention 
has counterfeited the celestial truth — to be read by the 
superficial sceptics of our time, who know as little of 
the one as the other, and who confidently admire Chris- 
tianity, without taking it at its source, and discovering 
that source to be a Revelation ! 

We can only bestow a passing glance on these apo- 
cryphas, of which an interesting analysis might be made 
with the aid of the ample materials to be found in the 
work of Fabricius (Note IV.): we would then be en- 
abled to establish a parallel so useful to be drawn betwixt 
the Sacred Books and these miserable counterfeits. A 
single feature of them ought, however, to arrest our at- 
tention, because it furnishes an unobjectionable argument 
against the system of Dr Strauss. We know, and we 
have already said, that the idea of a temporal Messiah was 
predominant among the Jews at the advent, and during 
the mission of Christ. The whole nation was embued 
with it ; and the wisest and most pious, sharing in the 
common error, were contented to join the hope of a 
moral and religious reformation to that of a political re- 
volution, and of a new empire, of which Israel should be 
the people-king. This expectation deceived the friends, 
disciples, and even the Apostles of Christ to such a de- 
gree, that his passion and his death did not dispel their 
illusion ; and that, a little before his ascension, they still 
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inquired, 14 Lord, will thou at this time again restore 
the kingdom of Israel ?" We are thus enabled to per- 
ceive, since the entire ministry of Christ was passed in 
Judea, how the true and genuine Gospels behoved 
throughout to bear the traces of this idea ever present 
to the minds of the people ; and this peculiarity is, in 
fact, observed in the whole of the four Gospels, and is 
repeated, as we have just shown, at the beginning of the 
Acts. But it may be inferred by the law of contraries, 
that the spurious gospels compiled or fabricated by 
superstitious or mendacious writers, ignorant of the ua- 
tionaf feelings of the Jews, of their religion and history, 
and of all the interests of the time, will not present any 
vestige of that error then fondly cherished by the dege- 
nerate posterity of Abraham. This is exactly what has 
happened ; and, in all that remains to us of the apocry- 
phal gospels, there is no allusion to the expectation of 
a temporal Messiah. A single exception is perhaps found 
in a word of the Gospel to the Egyptians (Note V.),cite<l 
by Clement Roman us in his second epistle (§ 12) ; and 
still this word, attributed by Clement of Alexandria to 
Saloma, the mother of the two Apostles John and James, 
and very probably borrowed from a faulty recollection 
of the request of Saloma to Christ in favour of her sons 
(St. Matthew xx., 20), may be more justly applied in the 
apocryphal writing to the heavenly kingdom of the 
Saviour, than to his pretended temporal reign. What 
a clear and strong proof is here that the canonical Gos- 
pels are history, and that the apocryphas which remain 
to us are a real mythology ? In our sacred books, we 
recognise the productions of the epoch, the fruits of the 
soil, if we may so speak — Israel, such as she then was, 
the Israel of the reign of Tiberius and of the Procon- 
sulate of Pilate — Israel with her passions, errors, hopes, 
virtues, and vices of the time — a genuine Israel every 
where stands forward and fills the scene. Thus the 
favourite allusion to a Messiah, a king of this world, 
shines forth in the most vivid national colours down to 
the question of the Apostles when the cloud of the as- 
cension lowered over their heads. In the apocryphal 
gospels, we find ourselves in the midst of an imaginary 
Israel, which has nothing of the real. The Jewish com- 
plexion of nationality and religion is effaced or changed, 
and the idea of a temporal Messiah vanishes. Dr 
Strauss was desirous to separate in Christianity the 
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fabulous from the historical — legends from realities. The 
distinction appears to us to be here complete. 

X. The internal evidence furnished by the New Tes- 
tament against the system which beholds in Christianity 
a mere creation of popular and traditionary allegories, 
which the credulity of the period grouped around Christ, 
is deserving of the greatest attention ; and, to be treated 
fully, would require a separate work. It will be admitted 
that the Gospel has by no means the air of a mythology 
— nothing in it is inflated or abstract, empty and sono- 
rous — no trace of emphasis, no pretensions to profun- 
dity, no assumption of mystery — things the most my- 
sterious are there set down clearly, as those the most 
solemn and grave are always related with simplicity. The 
narrative flows on and on, and travels from place to 
place, without elevating itself, because the subject is 
in itself sufficiently elevated. We find in it none 
of those artifices of preparation and transition, by 
the aid of which the compilers of fables introduce their 
most extraordinary and incredible fictions. We remark 
in it a constancy of colouring, a sustained familiarity of 
style, which present an infallible stamp of truth ; at no 
time does the narrative change diapason ; and astonish- 
ing prodigies, the most jniraculous scenes — the baptism 
and consecration of Christ on the banks of the Jordan, 
his transfiguration, death, resurrection — are recounted in 
the same colours, with the same quiet naivity, as the 
benediction of the children, and the hospitality bestowed 
on Jesus by the two sisters of Lazarus at Bethany, 
This unvarying uniformity of language, this homogenity 
in the texture of the narrative, exclude every idea of 
myths or allegories. Sober annalists write in this man- 
ner, unlike to impostors labouring to deceive the people 
by means of fables which they have even borrowed, or 
to credulous enthusiasts intent on changing a mythology 
into a history. Fanatics, who first endeavour to conse- 
crate legends, and to introduce them into the domain of 
facts, are fond of brilliant dreams, of which they attempt 
the apotheosis ; they admire and exalt them ; they regard 
with ecstacy the picture which they are engaged in paint- 
ing. All this is true to nature ; the human mind is so con- 
stituted that it does not realise, except by a powerful ef- 
fort of admiration and credulity, what strongly excites 
Its admiration, love, or terror ; it describes* with all the aj> 
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dour of its feelings, and the subject swells and heaves under 
its pen ; it is a torrent which overflows its banks and 
hurries along, and we believe in the torrent by imagin- 
ing that we hear its roar. In the Gospel, all is calm 
and tranquil; its wave is limpid and transparent, in 
which we see the bottom, and what we see is divine. 
The saying of Rousseau, so justly celebrated and so 
true, here receives new force. " It is not thus that 
men invent," says he, "and the inventor would be 
more astonishing than the hero;*' nor any more is it 
thus that men dream, for the dreamer would be 
more astonishing than the dream. No ; allegory does 
not so easily and successfully borrow the mask of his- 
tory. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the Sacred 
Writings, belouging to that inimitable style of narration 
that is peculiar to them, and which we have tried to 
define, is what may be termed the spirit of detail. In 
this respect also the Gospel is unique. In their holy 
and admirable candour, the historians of the Saviour see 
nothing that is not fit to be inserted in their recitals, 
nothing which appears to them vulgar, mean, or trifling ; 
they collect, and record all ; all in their minds partakes 
of the grandeur of the redemption of the world, and 
their works (we do not reject the term), are full of minu- 
tiae. In their most imposing narrations, when we least 
expect it, they all of a sudden turn their attention to 
some circumstance out of all keeping with the rest, 
with the events they are describing, and then without 
transition or effort, they return to relate what is most 
august and divine. St. Mark, in particular, accustomed 
to hear from the very lips of St. Peter the transactions 
of the ministry of Jesus recounted with all the clearness 
(we would now-a-days say the actuality) of an eye-wit- 
ness, so often an actor in the scenes he speaks of — St. 
Mark, in his work, so condensed and brief, is remark- 
able in this way. The thorough appreciation of this 
feature of the Evangelists is only possible after an atten- 
tive and close comparison of the four narratives ; we 
are then at every page seized with astonishment in find- 
ing, sometimes in one place and sometimes in another, 
an additional word, trait, or number, which, taken by 
itself, appears extremely insignificant, and which, in its 
place, imparts to the whole narrative a new interest, 
throws over it a new light, a fresh air of truth, and be- 
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comes, as it were, the last touch of the pencil, in the hand 
of a great artist, that completes the portrait. 

A last observation comes to support the proof drawn 
from this extreme abundance of details, and is, that these 
details, so varied, are, so to speak, Jewish ; they never 
go out of the subject, but they never go out of the na- 
tionality and the religion of the Hebrews, and of the 
Hebrews of the time. They imply, therefore, an accu- 
rate and thorough acquaintance with a thousand minute 
matters which enter into the daily life of a people, into 
the habitual practices of its worship ; they suppose a 
familiarity with facts which no imitation can counterfeit ; 
they suppose an historical foundation, and, so to say, 
they scatter the truth over the whole tissue of the narra- 
tions. It is incontestible that this fidelity in details can 
belong only to history, and not to a compilation of 
fables. A mythology is fabricated and got up in a dif- 
ferent manner; it is entirely made out of borrowed 
materials ; it may, it is true, be rich in details of every 
kind, and descend to minutiae, which only bespeak a 
poverty of imagination. What, then, betrays the myth 
or the dream is, that the details which embellish it are 
often of foreign origin, far-fetched, selected at random, 
borrowed here and there from the manners, opinions, 
and annals of different people (Note VI.), and the local 
colour is wanting to them. This is because error is 
multiple ; truth alone is one — truth alone is faithful to 
itself. 

XI. That candour and humility as historians, which 
led the sacred writers to introduce into their narratives 
a number of details, in which real life is taken as it is, 
have not prevented them from leaving to the imagination 
the scope which it found in the instructions of the 
Saviour, and from incorporating allegory with history. 
It is a fact worthy of attention that Dr Strauss wrote 
four volumes of appalling erudition, to prove that 
Christianity reposes on a fabulous base — that the sacred 
volume of our religion is a work of imagination — that 
the wonders of the Gospel are inventions, myths, and 
fables, of which the primary idea, or nucleus, is found 
in the Old Testament. Well, this volume, to which Dr 
Strauss refuses credence, because it is, as he says, a 
congeries of popular fables, contains a great number of 
allegories, and of apologues, which ionn an essential 
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part of it, namely, the parables ; and these parables are 
everywhere so different from the relations, and so care- 
fully separated and distinguished from the simple nar- 
rative of facts, that it is impossible to fall into any 
mistake in regard to them. In every succeeding line 
we feel the palpable difference — we observe, with the 
least degree of attention, when we have left the field of 
reality, and passed into that of fiction. It is true that 
these inimitable parables of our Lord — these pictures, 
to which there is nothing analogous in the literature of 
any other people, and which the proudest productions 
of human genius have never rivalled — these parables, 
when the subject of them is borrowed from the ordinary 
scenes of the world, are so true to nature, so lustrous 
with probability and simplicity, and resemble so exactly 
human life, that, in separating them from the context, 
one is tempted to take them for history : we have some- 
times asked ourselves if the " Good Samaritan" were not 
an anecdote rather than an apologue. But, to produce 
such an illusion, which is entirely to the glory of the 
Gospel, it is necessary that the parables be detached 
from the text, and that they be looked at in an insulated 
point of view. In leaving them in the places where the 
sacred historians have placed them, in considering them 
in connexion with the accompanying passages, the apo- 
logue is as evident in the " Good Samaritan" (Luke x. 
17) as is the allegory in the " Rich Man and Lazarus," 
" The Sower" (Matth. xiii. 3), or the " Marriage Feast." 
The Evangelists, for the most part, stop in the course 
of their narratives or conversations, to announce the 
parables ; when this indication is not given at the 
outset, it is found at the conclusion ; and when it is 
omitted altogether, the march of ideas, the connexion of 
question and answer, the entire context, concur in obvi- 
ating all possibility of mistake ; everything conduces to 
maintain the line of demarcation which separates mat- 
ters of fact from lessons given under the simple form of 
an apologue, or in the colours of a brilliant allegory. 
This is the reason why the inspired writers of the New 
Testament have not feared to dovetail, so to speak, into 
each other the facts and the parables, being certain that 
no confusion would thereby ensue. This intermixture 
of the real and fictitious, the facility with which the text 
passes and repasses from the field of history into that 
of imagination, furnish a strong objection to the system, 
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of Dr Strauss. It follows, from what has just been 
said, that the authors of the Gospels made before him, 
though very differently from him, the distinction which 
he seeks to draw betwixt what is historical and what is 
imaginary ; it follows, that the principal matters given 
as history diner essentially from their accessories, which 
are not historical ; it follows, that if the facts related 
are, as Dr Strauss asserts, myths and fables, the sacred 
writers, by reporting the parables, engrafted allegories 
very simple and clear upon others very complicated and 
profound ; whereas the opposite course is what is in- 
variably pursued by the human mind in the creation of 
a mythology — it passes from the simple to the compo- 
site, and from what is clear to what is obscure and 
doubtful ; it finally follows, that the cotemporaries of 
Jesus and the first Christians, to whom were fearlessly 
presented, under the form of ingenious and striking 
fictions, his most solemn lessons, not being able to admit 
the moral value of the apologues until they had satisfied 
themselves as to the historical truth of the facts, must 
have made, at the time, the fundamental distinction re- 
ferred to. They are, therefore, so many well-informed 
and veracious witnesses, who unanimously attest that 
Christianity reposes upon a history, and not upon a 
mythology. 

XII. All the considerations which we have just pre- 
sented acquire new strength, if we keep in view that, be- 
sides the parables, the New Testament abounds in figura- 
tive language. We there frequently meet by the side of 
history a representation of facts and an exposition of 
the doctrines of the Gospel under the forms either of 
pure allegories or historical emblems. Thus, without 
stopping to cite a multitude of instances of this sort, 
which offer at times images, at others comparisons, John 
the Baptist is announced and received as the " Eli as who 
was to come." Here is an historical parallel betwixt 
Elias, the reformer of the ten tribes, the cotemporary of 
Achab, and the precursor of the Messiah — a parallel 
which the Evangelists have not feared to preserve, in 
spite of the error prevalent amongst the most ignorant 
of the Jews, that Elias himself had risen from the dead, 
and had appeared again on earth. So, also, St. Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, on announcing that he 
was about to allegorise (Gal. iv. 24), makes use of the 
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name and history of Agar, the slave wife of Abraham, 
and of that of Ishmael, her son, a slave like hei\ to re- 
present the Jewish people groaning under the servitude 
of the ceremonial law of Moses ; and of the name of 
Isaac, the son of the free wife, free like her, to designate 
the Christian people re-established by the Gospel in the 
enjoyment of the liberty of a religion entirely spiritual. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is wholly filled with an 
historical emblem, the most of all worthy of our atten- 
tion, but by much too long to introduce here, namely, 
that of Melchizedec, who represents Christ. The sacred 
writer, with admirable skill, discovers betwixt our 
Saviour and the Canaanite Prince, the cotemporary of 
Abraham (Note VII.), allegorical traits of resemblance, 
all of them extremely interesting to the Christians of 
Jewish origin whom he is addressing, and which super- 
stitious ignorance alone can take for realities, and not 
for allegories. Finally, and to conclude, the evangelical 
allegory is especially found in the Apocalypse; there 
it reigns alone ; there all is image and emblem, bor- 
rowed from the poetry of the Hebrew prophets. The 
war of Judaism and Paganism against the Gospel, their 
overthrow, and the triumph of Christianity, are depicted 
in a series of imposing scenes, where three cities occupy 
the foreground of the picture — Sodom, the city of the 
crucifixion of the Saviour (Ap. xi. 8), that represents 
Jerusalem and Paganism ; Babylon, the city of the seven 
hills (Ap. xvii. 9)» which signifies Rome and Pagan- 
ism ; and a New Jerusalem, that descends from the 
skies (Ap. xxi. 2, 10), and which represents the Church. 
Brief as this summary of the figures of the New Testa- 
ment is, and without including in it the picture of the 
Temptation in the Desert, we perceive that no mistake 
can possibly ensue in distinguishing betwixt those pas- 
sages where allegory predominates and the simple his- 
torical narratives of the Gospels, in which all is positive, 
circumstantial, characteristic, and lively ! Are we not, 
then, forced to recognise betwixt the parts where the 
form is imaginative and those which are purely historical, 
differences so clear and striking that it would be as dif- 
ficult to take, in the sacred text, the allegory for history 
as the history for allegory ? The very place which the 
Apocalypse has at every time occupied in the collection 
of the sacred books since it was received into it is a 
proof in our favour ; it closes that collection. This is 
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owing to .the evangelical allegory having come after the 
evangelical history. Such is the order followed by 
truth ; history begins and imagination ends. We would 
have less difficulty in understanding the error of Dr 
Strauss, if the Apocalypse had been the first book of 
the New Testament. 

XIII. The preface of the Gospel according to St. 
Luke, that is, the first four verses of the first chapter, 
preclude every idea of a mythology. It is not thus - 
that a collection of fables opens ; and it is with reason 
that sacred criticism has, in all periods, attached a 
great importance to this introduction, confirmed, as it 
is, by that which we read at the head of the second work 
of St. Luke, the Acts of the Apostles. His brevity 
and conciseness even add to his authority. The sacred 
author attests, 1st, that there already existed several 
histories of Christ ; 2d, that these writiugs were com- 
posed after information furnished by eye-witnesses ; 
3d, that these witnesses had a knowledge of the events 
from their beginning; 4lh, that they had afterwaids 
become ministers of Christ — ministers of his Word ; 
5th, that he (St. Luke) had carefully inquired into all 
these events from their origin ; Gth, that he had con- 
sequently resolved to relate them in their order ; 7th, 
and finally, that his object in view was not to instruct 
Theophilus, an eminent person to whom the work is 
addressed, but to give him an entire certainty as to the 
things upon which he was already informed. Without 
having recourse to conjectures, or drawing from them 
conclusions, in following word for word the first lines 
of that Gospel, we see the intention of St. Luke, the 
guarantees which he offers, and the details which he 
enumerates. Is this the exordium of a mythology ? 
Is this the imprudent preface to a collection of legends? 
Is it thus that an impostor, with sufficient talent to 
write two such works, prepares for himself before hand 
an inevitable and certain refutation ? Let us compare, 
with the first lines of the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
the prefatory passages of the pretended sacred books, 
which misled, and yet mislead, so many people of Asia, 
or the apocryphal gospels ; the difference is palpable and 
entirely to the advantage of the New Testament. Two 
of the principal apocryphas have given, at the outset, 
extracts from books that never existed — " The Histories 
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of the Twelve Tribes of Israel" (unless we are to under- 
stand by that the genealogical rolls, in which are certainly 
not to be found any recitals of the kind), and " The 
book of Josephus the High Priest, named by several 
Caiphus." (Note VIII.) It must not be forgotten 
that St Luke was a physician, and belonged to a pro- 
fession which did not dispose its members to an easy 
credulity in antiquity more than in our days, and which 
uniformly encourages a spirit of inquiry. In becoming 
one of the ministers and historians of Christ, a physi- 
cian must have been more inclined than another to 
doubt and examine, seeing that the greater part of the 
miracles of our Lord are cures. 

XIV. To these different internal proofs of the his- 
torical realities which the New Testament presents, 
must be added that derived from the individuality of 
the persons whose name sfigure in the Sacred Writings. 
For the better development of this argument, and show- 
ing its cogency, we shall draw a parallel, the profane 
complexion of which, we cannot too often repeat, need 
not excite either offence or alarm. We have already 
cited the poems of Homer, and the metamorphoses of 
Ovid ; betwixt these two monuments of fabulous an- 
tiquity we remark curious and profound differences, 
which it is important to seize. One of the best proofs 
of the poems of Homer having an historic foundation, 
one which his critics have never contested, not even 
those who deny the existence of a Homer, and wish to 
make the poems passing under his name a collection of 
ancient ballads of the rhapsodists or bards, compiled, at 
the latest, at the time of Pericles, is the individuality of 
the heroes of that epic ; that is to say, the strongly 
marked and clearly designed characters of all the prin- 
cipal persons. In these celebrated poems the battles 
resemble each other — the men have no resemblance 
whatever. Achilles, Agamemnon, Nestor, Ulysses, 
Diomed, Patroclus, the two Ajaxes, Priam, Hector, 
and so many others, have each his disposition, language, 
valour, his strong and weak points ; and whatever em- 
bellishments the pot t adds to these separate portraits, 
whatever additional qualities he places to the account 
of the heroism of his personages, we see that they are 
separate likenesses ; the manners, religion, rites, ex- 
ploits, festivities, that surround them, all down to the 
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national and private misfortunes which they endure, 
disclose the human heart laid bare to the view, in its 
variety so harmonious, and in its resemblances so varied ; 
all announces that the imagination had worked upon the 
reminiscence of real facts, and that the fictitious orna- 
ments, in spite of their richness, had not been able com- 
pletely to overlay and conceal the historical ground-work. 
On the contrary, in that long gallery of portraits which 
Ovid has worked up in his " Metamorphoses, 9 * the fable, 
with rare exceptions, is every where discerned by the same- 
ness and monotony of the characters; all the false gods are 
so like that they may be mistaken for each other. They 
have all the same false air — they carry on their fronts 
the 8 tamp of deception, which does not deceive. We 
might transfer to the one the adventures of the others 
without changing anything in the poems except their 
names. The ingenious mind of the author has not suc- 
ceeded in imparting to his poem that variety of character 
which reality alone — real life alone — can furnish ; and 
it is this defect which, in the long run, renders so fa- 
tiguing the verses of the most gifted of Roman poets. 
To say all in a word, fable or poetry is self-invented ; 
and fancy suffices for bringing on a stage of its own 
choice persons who are only partially human, and whose 
heart is only partially like our own. But history is not 
a mental invention ; and there has never yet been found 
a Prometheus who has carried off for its service the 
sacred fire. To paint persons who are entirely men, and 
whose hearts are truly human, it is necessary that they 
should actually have lived, and that the pencil should 
borrow its colours from the realities of life. The merit 
of the master- works of the greatest writers whom hu- 
manity has produced consists in imitating some shades of 
character, in seizing at long intervals some traits of na- 
ture of an extreme delicacy, and which cause the reader 
involuntarily to exclaim — This is nature, this is life, this 
is man. 

Let us fearlessly apply these principles to our Gospels, 
and they will come out of the ordeal better than any other 
work. All the persons in the Gospels — those who are 
always on the stage, and those who are rarely seen on 
it — have each an individuality the most pronounced, 
clear, and decided, and that without a shade of exagge- 
ration. None of their traits is forced or overdrawn. 
What is curious, we at times see hyperbole employed in 
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the names which they bear, as in the surname of Bo- 
anerges, " Children of Thunder * (Mark iii., 17), be- 
stowed by , Christ on the two Apostles James and 
John ; but the same figure is never applied to the 
things which they say or do. It is essential to remark 
that all those observations apply with equal force to the 
wicked as to the good. Who is not struck with all that 
is individual and characteristic in the chief of the Apostles, 
St. Peter, so hasty and impetuous in his acts and dis- 
course, so ingenuous in his impetuosity; St. John, 
so faithful, without promising devotedness, so mild, 
without affecting charity, and who seems ever to be en- 
compassed, and, as it were, clothed, by the name of 
" the disciple whom the Lord loved in the principal 
enemies of Christ — Caiphas, the Jew, at once crafty and 
fanatical ; Herod, so curious to see the miracles, and 
who consoles himself with mockery for his affected want 
of curiosity ; Pilate, the great Roman magistrate, so 
indifferent, when his indifference only costs him a little 
blood ; and Judas, that traitor whom it would be impos- 
sible to invent, who only betrayed for the sake of lucre, 
and whose avarice was only disabused by the death of 
his victim ; finally, the inferior persons who appear more 
rarely in the course of Christ's mission — those Pharisees, 
so pharisaical, to say all in regard to them in a word ; 
those Sadducees, who were Israelites after the same 
fashion as the Encyclopediasts of the last century were 
Roman Catholics ; and that holy friend of Jesus, Mary- 
Magdalene, the first witness of his resurrection, so absent 
in mind through the trouble of her grief, so prompt in 
the outpourings of her joy ; Nicodemus, that type of 
the Jewish doctor, not knowing what to do in order to 
become a Christian ; the two sisters of Lazarus, who 
only occupy attention for a moment, and who, on a 
single occasion, show themselves as different as two 
sisters can be. Is it possible to believe that the credu- 
lity of the time, in collecting and re-casting legends ex- 
tracted from others of older dates, could have succeeded 
in tracing this rich gallery of portraits, which we are 
forced, in spite of ourselves, to accept as original like- 
nesses ? What other example can the intellectual annals 
of the world furnish of a credulity so ingenious in its 
reveries ? And by what art religious mendacity, in 
giving such relief to its inventions, in painting charac- 
ters so striking, could it have executed, in a collection 
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of popular fables, whose recitals are spread over four 
separate books, differing in a thousand details, though 
agreeing in the main, what the most extraordinary 
geniuses whom the world has produced have achieved 
with difficulty, and that very rarely, in their master- 
pieces ? 

. To the names which we have just cited, it is neces- 
sary to add one more, which stands apart, and which 
alone would be sufficient to prove our case, and exhibit 
in all its force our argument against the system of Dr 
Strauss. This name is that of Mary. If there is a 
subject in the Gospel which could furnish to the mystic 
imagination of the people of the East, and to that more 
sensual of the populations of Latin and Greek origin, 
a field in which it might riot at will, by overlaying the 
truth with fables, whether of a licentious or elegant 
kind, it is certainly, as has ever been granted, that of 
the history of the mother of the Saviour. This portion 
of the Gospel lent itself so completely to pious frauds, 
to sentimental reveries, and studied deceptions, that it is 
precisely the part of the Sacred Writings that has engaged 
the attention of the authors of the apocryphal gospels, 
who are more engrossed with the Virgin than with 
Christ, and associate with her name fables the most 
serious in appearance, and absurd in substance. 
At a later period, more especially after the Council of 
Ephesus in 4-31, where Mary was declared the Mother 
of God, and during the whole of the middle ages, the 
history of the Church fully attests, that the name of 
Mary had become the central point of the errors with 
which the Gospel was surcharged. How many recol- 
lections could be easily exhumed upon this subject, by 
digging into the annals of the dark ages which preceded 
the revival of letters! How many examples of strange 
superstitions does the Christianity of the south of 
Europe present to us ! But let us contrast all these 
superstitions with the august simplicity of the accounts 
in the Word of God — what pure and upright heart is 
not struck with the prodigious difference between them ? 
Or, ought we not rather to measure the distance which 
separates superstition in its delirium, thickening its eye- 
bandage from century to century, and the accents of 
truth, which naturally shuns all embellishment and ex- 
aggeration ? If, therefore, we suppose for a moment that, 
under the names of St. Mathew and St. Luke, two col- 
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write, heroes to combat, apologists to preach, and mar- 
tyrs to lay down their lives, — cannot it be believed suf- 
ficiently adroit to invent such a character, or employ 
such an impostor ? We have already spoken of t'ncii- 
viduality — what individuality approaches to that of St. 
Paul ? What men amongst men resemble him ? He 
does not even resemble his colleagues in the apostleship ; 
he is an apostle after his own way ; the Jewish type of 
the apostles had been used up. St. Paul is, so to speak, 
the Gentile apostle-— the universal apostle. His great- 
ness of soul, which breaks out in his repentance as 
much as in his virtue and faith, has in it something un- 
common. We must run through ages to find two names 
that we can venture to place beside his ; two only oc- 
cur — those of Moses and Luther. Equal perhaps in 
strength of character, in perseverance in their mission, 
in humble confidence, equal perhaps by the devotedness 
of the latter part of their lives ; we are pleased to think 
that the meekness of Moses (Numb. xii. 3) responded 
to the charity of St. Paul. Separated from them by 
many centuries, the Reformer of Christianity will per- 
haps support a comparison with its principal founder, 
especially by the indefatigable ardour, the indomitable 
courage, of his apostleship, and the simplicity and 
strength of his faith. Provided with one of those safe 
conducts of the emperor, of which the punishment of 
John Huss had formerly shown the value, Luther pro- 
ceeded to the Diet at Worms to testify in favour of the 
truth, "not knowing the things that might befal him 
there" (Acts xx. 22), exactly as St. Paul repaired to 
Jerusalem and to Rome ; and how many other traits of 
courage might we not cite of both ! Is it too much, in 
the religious history of mankind, and in a space of three 
thousand years, is it too much to have three names of 
men fit to be placed in the same line with each other ? 

What renders that powerful originality of the glory 
of St. Paul so precious for the defence of Christianity 
is, that his history is mixed up with that of Christianity 
in an intimate and indissoluble manner. The name of 
the Saviour, and that of the greatest of his Apostles, are 
bound up together. This is a bond formed by the Holy 
Spirit, and which nothing can break. Dr Strauss him- 
self has not attempted the disruption. The bond con- 
sists in this — that Christ had only been sent, as he de- 
clares himself, to bring back " the lost sheep of the House 
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of Israel" (Math, xv.,24); so that his immediate and per- 
sonal action had not gone out of Judea. Still, from the 
the outset, Christ had taught the universality of Chris- 
tianity ; and it was St. Paul who was charged with the 
breaking down of the last wall of separation betwixt the 
Jews and the Gentiles, and to testify to all ages that 
" the sun of righteousness " had not risen alone on the 
horizon of Israel, but to shed its light over the world. 
That a man such as St. Paul should have allowed him- 
self to be deceived, or should have wished to deceive 
others, touching the nature of the religion which he 
transplanted from the Jewish to the Pagan soil — that a 
man of his genius, the author of the Epistles which we 
possess in the New Testament, should have taken for 
cotemporary facts ancient legeuds furbished up to suit 
the occasion — or that a man of his character, in making 
the sacrifices which he made, as we see in his letters, 
should have rendered himself the accomplice in so flag- 
rant a piece of imposture — dupe or accomplice, it matters 
not — are two moral impossibilities in direct opposition 
to human nature, without a parallel in the history of 
mankind, and a thousand times more improbable than all 
the Gospels taken together. No. Man is not so con- 
stituted ; and a man such as St. Paul is not a witness to 
be rejected. We do not fear to say that, in his case, 
the Apostle proves the Apostleship. The Epistles prove 
the individuality of the writer in such a way (we ask 
pardon for the expression), that if St. Paul is real, Christi- 
anity is real also — if St. Paul is an Apostle, Jesus is the 
Messiah — if St. Paul has truly " planted," God has 
truly u given the increase." The glory which our Lord 
dispensed to this chosen instrument, returns to its source; 
and the excellence of the work is attested by the choice 
of the workman. These reflections are not a begging of 
the question, and do not turn in a vicious circle — they re- 
pose on an irresistible alternative. If Christ be the Son 
of God, the Saviour of the world — if he came to reconcile, 
not a people, but the whole human race— if the Gospel 
is a real and inspired history of his earthly mission, then 
can St. Paul be conceived. We then perfectly under- 
stand that, in the companion of the executioners of Ste- 
phen, the Lord had seen prospectively the author of the 
Epistles, and the Apostle of the Gentiles — and all that 
is found extraordinary, unique, and individual, in St. Paul, 
comes in aid of the task which he accepted, and of the 
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faith which he propagated. But if Christianity be a 
mythology, the Gospel an ill-assorted collection of po- 
pular legends, and Jesus a moralist, a sage, a philoso- 
pher, the Socrates of Nazareth, as he has been styled by 
some, St. Paul can no longer be conceived, neither as 
an enthusiast who was deceived — he had too much pe- 
netration and knowledge for that ; nor as an impostor 
who was deceiving — he had too much devotedness and 
virtue for that. In a word, let any one reconcile and ex- 
plain St. Paul with a fabulous Christianity, or a fabulous 
Christianity with St. Paul. Neither the one nor the 
other is possible. What then remains for us to conclude ? 
There remains the historical certainty that Christianity 
is, as it were, personified in St. Paul — that his Epistles 
are a living testimony of the truth of the Gospel — that, 
according to his own lively expressions, " Paul is to 
Christ what Christ is to God." (1 Cor. ii., 22, 23.) 
(Note IX.) 

XVII. The two names of Mary and St. Paul appear 
therefore in the New Testament, the one surrounded 
with a halo of glory and purity, surpassing the power of 
human contrivance, the other disclosing a genius too 
practical not to exclude the idea that his Apostleship 
was the effect of enthusiasm, or a lying invention ; and 
if these two great and holy persons afford Christianity the 
strongest guarantee of its truth, what shall we say of 
Jesus himself? Here our courage begins to fail us; 
here it is more especially difficult to descend into the 
too terrestial arena in which Dr Strauss places himself, 
and to borrow his language in order to reply to him. 
What a strange turn of mind, what a singular disposition 
of heart is that, which leads him to consider not only the 
discourses, the good actions, the prodigies, and even the 
example of Christ, such as the Gospel represents them, 
as the productions of fabulous traditions derived from 
Jewish antiquity, but also his character, for Dr Strauss 
must include the latter, in order to be consistent, and 
thoroughly carry out his system. It is in vain that Dr 
Strauss, like so manyother infidels before him,pays to J esus 
a cold tribute of historical and moral admiration (1 sec. 
ch. v. § 4 1 ) ; in vain does he grant that " the fervour neces- 
sary for so great a work must have been drawn from 
the depths of his own soul." It is evident that if the 
Gospel be a mythology, the virtues of Christ are also. 
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mythological ; they are so at least for the greater part, 
seeing that it is entirely impossible to separate them 
from his prodigies, discourses, oracles, sufferings, and 
triumphs. There are some of these virtues like his 
miracles, that cannot be detached from the relations of 
the Gospel, taken as a whole, without tearing and break- 
ing it up entirely. In refusing to admit the historical 
reality of the New Testament, in maintaining that Christ 
as the Messiah and Saviour is only a myth, it must also 
be admitted that, as a model, he is only ideal ; to assert 
that religious credulity figured to itself an imaginary 
Messiah, is to assert that it invested him with an ima- 
ginary perfection : the dream is here also, if it is else- 
where. And one, then, remains sadly astounded to 
observe that the illusions of the spirit of party should be 
carried to such a length as to discern in the holiness of 
Him who is the Saint of God, only abstractions, em- 
blems, legends, and not the palpable realities of life, not 
the simple efforts of virtue in action, not devotedness, 
sacrifice, and love in all the glory of its energy. When 
we look at this world of sin, selfishness, and war, in all 
its moral nudity, when we look at it, not through the 
deceptive prism of a system, but by the clear light of 
conscience and history, how can we fail to be struck, 
penetrated, moved, by the traits of character which com- 
pose what has been called, in language no doubt too 
irreverent, but expressive and clear, " the incomparable 
originality of Christ?" Our adversary will rejoin that 
this is the Christian view of faith, and that we have no 
right to take that ground in replying to him, or, in other 
words, that we cannot prove the question by the ques- 
tion, and certify faith by faith. No ; it is the point of 
view of conscience, which is his as well as ours ; and, 
according to that monitor, to that reflecting admiration 
which the charity and holiness of Jesus receive, not only 
from the religious sentiment which animates believers, 
but from the moral sense which ought to actuate all 
men, according to that instinctive admiration which 
made Clovis so naively regret that he was not present at 
Jerusalem with his Franks ; the charity and the holiness 
of Jesus cannot be other than actualities, and not dreams. 
Our world is too sinful to give birth to dreams so pure. 
It has been said, why dispute about the certainty of a 
creation, and the excellence of the universe ? If there 
is a God, there is a Creator ; let, therefore, the Creator 
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lead you to believe in a creation, and the infinite perfec- 
tion of the maker lead you to believe in the excellence 
of his work. The reasoning is sound; and is only a 
summary of the remarkable system of Optimism first 
broached by Leibnitz. We may apply to the work of 
Christ the profound reflections of that great writer upon 
the work of the creation, and say, that if the attributes 
of God prove the creation, the virtues of Christ prove 
Christianity. 

To these general considerations we shall only offer a 
single one, which it will be sufficient to state very 
shortly. 

Jesus is the ideal of virtue, such as the human con- 
science conceives it ; he is such to a degree, that all the 
efforts of the most susceptible conscience, of the most 
fertile fancy, of the most expansive charity, are unable 
to add to it a single trait; to a degree that, after exa- 
mining the whole of the Gospel fact by fact, we in vain 
ask oursolves if Christ could have done anything more, 
other, or better, than he did ; to a degree, in fine, that to 
represent to ourselves Jesus more virtuous (let us be 
excused " the folly of our discourse," in the words of 
St. Paul) is a moral impossibility. But what, in our 
view, forms against Dr Strauss and his deplorable doc- 
trine a complete demonstration, is, that Jesus, who is 
the ideal of virtue, is a practical ideal of it, so to speak. 
His perfection has nothing of that impossible heroism 
which the imagination of the poets, and sometimes even 
the indiscreet admiration of moralists, lend to the mo- 
dels which they propose ; his perfection has nothing of 
that of the heroes of fable or the angels in revelation. 
His virtues are all human, do not quit the earth, nor 
go bej'ond the bounds of humanity. He is virtuous, as 
it is possible to be in a world such as ours, in the inter- 
val between the cradle and the grave. He never forgets, 
in his contests with the wicked, in the depths of his 
charity, in the sublime soarings of his holiness, even in 
his indignation, he never forgets that he had not taken 
"the likeness of angels" (Heb. ii. 9), but "the form of 
a servant" (Ph. ii. 7), and that he had made himself 
" like to us in all things, except in sin" (Heb. ii. 7, xiv. 
] 5). A man amongst men, he was an Israelite among 
the Israelites, participating in all the interests of his 
time and nation, as well as in its worship — mixed up 
with all the agitations of the period, and his heart 
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throbbed with the same emotions that stirred other 
bosoms — a second Adam, as St. Paul said (1 Cor. xv. 
45), holding himself so near to us, all sons of Adam and 
his brothers, that he condescends to weep at the very 
moment of a resurrection, as if at once to authorise and 
sanctify our grief, tears, and hopes. From this complete 
and constant absence of the impossible in the virtue of 
Jesus, there results for Christianity an advantage which 
it alone possesses, and will continue to possess, over all 
the religions of the world ; that is, being able to pro- 
pose to the world a model which is the ideal of perfec- 
tion, and which still is not inimitable — which does not 
leave to the sinner, who is asked to copy this perfect 
model, the soothing and legitimate excuse, I cannot ! 
In contemplating the virtues of Christ, we feel ourselves 
in presence of the ideal, and at same time of the possible. 
We admire, we extol, we bless, we seek for some sanc- 
tity superior to his, and we find none — we seek in the 
most elevated conceptions of human genius some virtue 
more virtuous, some charity more charitable, au attempt 
at, an appearance of, a shade of devotedness more gene- 
rous — and we find none. All is in Christ ; and when, 
after these ecstasies of admiration, we make a return 
upon ourselves, and recal the sanctity of that life passe 
in the midst of ours, we are entirely surprised to find it 
to our level ; when, after having embraced the cross, we 
recal by anticipation the heroism of that death in the 
midst of that which awaits us, we are entirely con- 
founded to see that heroism befit us, adapted to our 
end, placed within our reach, as if to teach us that we 
ought to descend to the grave as he mounted on the 
cross. And that the ingenious and frigid erudition of 
Infidelity should succeed in entirely depriving us of this 
example, as reflection dissipates the last impressions of 
a dream of the night ! No ; the poets in their reveries, 
and the people, who are also poets, in theirs, may create 
an ideal, and make it act in the midst of the impossi- 
bilities that beset it ; a practical ideal is necessarily real. 
If Jesus was only perfect as the Son of God, Infidelity 
might be in the right, but Jesus assumed a perfection 
within our reach ; he was humanly perfect, and conse- 
quently the Gospels are a history. 

XVIII. The personal questions, if we may so desig- 
nate our preceding reflections, are all in manifest op- 
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position to the error which makes Christianity an 
assortment of mythological legends ; the philosophical 
questions which the Gospel gives rise to are equally 
opposed to it. The fulness of the answers we have 
just given enables us to abridge this part of the refu- 
tation, which would otherwise have extended to greater 
length than the limits of this essay permit. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to a few observations. 

In all the false religions of antiquity there is Panthe- 
ism ; there is, under one form or another, something of 
that curious and great error, which confounds, assimi- 
lates, and mixes up, so to say, the creation with the 
Creator, which identifies them, which, in a word, delights 
to repeat, in every sense, this axiom — God is all, and 
all is God — and which, even in our days, we have seen 
an attempt made to revive. (Note X.) The false re- 
ligions of antiquity have begun or ended with this 
fallacy ; and if we reflect with some degree of attention 
we will easily discover why the mythological religions 
lose themselves in the error of Pantheism, that is, those 
in which the dogmas are personified and presented as 
the history of certain fabulous personages, in place of 
being admitted as doctrines, creeds, or morality. These 
religions are necessarily various in an infinite degree, 
and, on the other hand, they go on from one abstraction 
to another ; fables are added to fables without end, 
selection, or coherence, and when the want of a connect- 
ing link comes to be felt, this link is found in Pantheism ; 
every thing is changed in God himself even, to serve as 
a justification fpr having changed all in religious dogmas, 
in the events of history, in the passions of the human 
heart, the phenomena of nature, and the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. Christianity is pure from all such 
absurdities ; Christianity is not the apotheosis, either of 
nature, of humanity, or the universe ; Christianity 
only sees God in God ; it favours in no respect the 
blending of the Creator with the creature ; it separates 
them completely and profoundly; it only makes an 
apotheosis of individuality ; the Supreme Being, accord- 
ing to its instructions, is a Being entirely individual, dis- 
tinct from all that is not in him ; and this luminous sim- 
plicity of the notion of a divinity in our sacred books is 
owing to the Gospel containing not the slightest 
dissertation on the nature of God. In a word, God in 
Christianity is only God. We thus see at what a 
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distance Christianity holds itself from allegorical or 
fabulous religions. 

XIX. In all that respects religion, philosophy, mo- 
rals, and even politics and jurisprudence, Christianity 
is one. It never belies itself, it remains ever true to 
itself ; it is the same in its beginnings as far back as we 
go, and in its applications and presages, as far as we 
can extend our view ; its last words answer to its first ; 
we find it the same in the first scene of this world, 
where, after the origin of evil, God shows himself as a 
witness and a judge ; in the warning given to Cain — 
(Note XI.) — in the sentence pronounced against him, 
and in the last judgment which St. Matthew has depicted 
in language so simple and sublime — (Mat. xii. 36-46 ) 
— We again find it the same when, moved by its consola- 
tions and hopes, we meditate on the first death which hu- 
manity saw, that of Abel, and when we transport our- 
selves to the brink of the last grave that will be dug on 
the earth. All the great principles on which it is based, 
the holiness and goodness of God, the responsibility of 
man, the fraternity and equality of men amongst each 
other, the high destiny which it announces, an immor- 
tality of retributions, and the capital fact which marks 
it, namely, that of Jesus placing himself betwixt man 
and God, to bring them near, both in this life and in an- 
other; these thoughts, evidently the most beautiful which 
can engage the human mind, form a unity, a concatena- 
tion, a harmony, with which the most obdurate infidels 
have been struck. It is owing to this feature of unity 
that the variations of the Christian Churches, not only 
of ours, but of ail, range betwixt these extreme points, 
and never assail these main principles and their se- 
quences ; the inclosed field of controversy is only fenced 
in by these articles of our faith, and these conclusions — 
God the father, Jesus the mediator, mankind, fraternity, 
and immortalit}' after judgment. We may dispute for- 
ever in the interstices and openings of these admitted 
truths — we may glide in betwixt two of the immovable 
pillars of the Christian sanctuary, and seek a topic of 
discussion among some of the minor intermediate doc- 
trines, which are bound to these fundamental ones ; but 
as to the latter, all discussion is impossible among 
Christians, unless they intend to sap the sanctuary itself 
and pass into the rauks of the infidels. And why does 
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controversy come to expire before these august truths, 
like to the poisoned arrows which, according to the fable, 
rebounded from the shield of Minerva, or Wisdom? 
Because Christianity is one ; because, in its unity, it is 
above all our disputes ; because, in its essence, it is so 
simple, that it must either be wholly admitted or wholly 
rejected at once. In the science of mathematics, we 
may discuss the value of such and such a demonstration, 
the certainty of such and such a method of analysis ; 
but we cannot dispute the characters of the point, the 
line, the curve, or the triangle, without ceasing to be 
mathematicians. It is the same in Christianity, men may 
argue as to many of the dogmas whose importance is 
open to difference of opinion ; but to carry the dispute 
upon the question as to whether God is the common 
father of mankind, men are brothers, and Jesus the me- 
diator betwixt man and God, is, by the admission of all 
sects, of all churches, of all orders of clergy, from the 
sacred college of Cardinals down to the conventicle of 
the Quakers, to depart from Christianity. This unity- 
is again found under all forms of worship, all categories 
of dogmas, all influences of priesthood, and under the 
regime of infallible authority, as well as that of free in- 
quiry. This unity is represented and bodied forth from 
age to age in all intelligences, in that of a Leibnitz or 
a Newton, as in that of the most simple believer. This 
unity serves to move the most exalted imaginations, the 
most ardent sensibilities; it suffices for the rapturous 
fervour of a St. Theresa, in the midst of the most extra- 
vagant Spanish ascetism, and for the calm and staid 
piety of a Protestant of the North, who methodically 
arranges his affections in their legitimate order — God 
and Christ first, his family next, his country and huma- 
nity after. 

Is it conceivable that this powerful unity of Chris- 
tianity, a unity so strong as to be inviolable to the spirit 
of party and sect, can be the product of popular tradi- 
tions, of legends subject to a thousand interpretations, 
and to as many different falsifications ? How could 
order come out of disorder, the simple out of the com- 
posite, and one uniform colour out of the chameleon hues 
of a thousand different reflections ? The Christianity of 
the theologians, we grant without hesitation or fear, is 
exceedingly complex ; but that of the Apostles, that of 
Christ, is extremely simple ; and that simplicity, beam* 
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ing through all the superfetations that veil it — that sim- 
plicity, which he who runs may read in the Gospel — that 
simplicity, which has not been injected in an after-hand 
manner into Christianity — is a proof of its funda- 
mental part being historical and divine, and not fabu- 
lous or popular. It comes from heaven, where truth can 
alone show itself simple and radiant; and not out of the 
dust of the earth, where truth is often shattered, broken 
into pieces, appears in a fragmentary form, and loses its 
lustre, in losing its simplicity. 

• 

XX. All the sceptics whom faith has encountered in 
its passage across ages, including him whom we now 
combat, agree that Christianity dates back about eighteen 
centuries ; or, in other words, that it commenced under 
th^ reign of the first Roman emperors— that it had Judea 
for the country of its nativity, the Jewish people for its 
first proselytes or its first opponents, and Jerusalem for 
its starting point. These facts are acquired to history, 
and are considered as beyond dispute. It is equally 
admitted, that, thirty or forty years after the period as- 
signed for the death of Jesus, Christianity had already 
made numerous converts in the most populous provinces 
and the most flourishing cities. (Note XII.) The unim- 
peachable testimony of Tacitus and Pliny leaves no 
doubt as to the rapidity of the early progress of Chris- 
tianity in the place of its origin, and from the date of 
its birth. Thus Dr Strauss himself agrees with Ullman 
(in his Treatise on the question, " If the Christian Church 
could have for its foundation the event of a crucifixion ? ") 
to grant " That the apologists have reason for insisting 
on this point, that the vast revolution which took place 
in the spirit of the Apostles, passing from the deepest 
discouragement, and the loss of all hope at the death of 
Jesus, to the faith and enthusiasm with which they an- 
nounced him as the Messiah at the following Pentecost, 
could not be explained unless by the intervention of 
some event pregnant with consolation, and, in particular, 
an event which convinced them of the resurrection of 
Jesus who had been crucified." From these facts, which 
are no longer called in question, and the above passage, 
well worthy of being meditated on, the least that we can 
conclude is, that about the time of the commencement 
of Christianity the religious spirit in Judea must have 
received a powerful impulse, so as to be able to substi- 
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tute the new law for the old, the Christian for the Jewish 
principle — that, starting from Jerusalem, and conse- 
quently previous to the destruction of that city, this 
impulse must have been sufficiently strong to show itself 
in foreign countries, and to plant Christianity in the 
heart of the Pagan world — that this impulse must have 
been powerful enough to triumph over the obstacles 
which the Pagan world in all its gradations, from the 
emperor down to the meanest slave on his domains, 
from the Pontiffs down to the lowest servants in their 
temples, from the chiefs of the principal schools of phi- 
losophy down to the last of their disciples, must have 
necessarily raised to arrest the conquests of a new reli- 
gion, descending upon palaces, temples, and academies, 
from the summit of a hill which had borne a blood- 
stained crucifix. This impulse — which we call necessary, 
because the results of it are befoi*e us — what was it ? If 
Christ is the Saviour of the world, if the Bible is a reve- 
lation, if the wonders of the mission of the Saviour pre- 
sent an historical positive truth, this truth we conceive 
to be the impulse. But let us, on the contrary, admit 
for an instant the system of Dr Strauss — let us suppose 
that the Gospel is only a crude collection of legends — 
Jesus a mere reformer, a simple martyr — his resurrec- 
tion a myth, an emblem — and his ascension a fabulous 
apotheosis — where, then, is the impulse, which alone can 
explain the fact6, and of which our adversary himself 
admits the necessity ? The religious and moral world, 
the world of the Tiberiuses and the Neroes, so pro- 
foundly asleep in its infamous selfishness, would not 
have awakened of itself, unless the voice of God had 
cried in its ears. Can it be imagined that some obscure 
Jews, without influence, learning, or fame, one day arti- 
sans and fishermen, could have changed themselves on 
the morrow into founders of that great society, which, 
in its principles, was at its birth what it is at present, 
and wnich we call Christianity? Could these timid and 
obscure Jews have conceived the idea of so great a 
work, and have succeeded in accomplishing it by found- 
ing on some borrowed fables, on some legends purloined 
here and there from the books of the Old Testament ? 
This mythological Christianity of Dr Strauss, which 
was destitute of an impulsive power at its outset, is a 
thousand times more difficult to believe in than the 
genuine Christianity of the Gospel. Fettered by the 
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inextricable bonds of the system which he has fashioned, 
the bold sceptic is obliged to grant the onward move- 
ment of Christianity, while he denies the motive power 
— like to those sorry astronomers to whom the heavens 
themselves do not proclaim the glory of God, whose 
science assumes that the planets have been put in motion 
by the tangent of their orbits, and whose dim or dazzled 
vision does not descry the hand that launched tnem. 
At the outset of this essay we endeavoured to show that 
the work of Dr Strauss makes Christianity an effect 
without a cause. It has just been shown that we may 
still say more. He admits that Christianity was a living 
body, which marched, warred, and triumphed, for thirty 
or forty years after it issued from its cradle, while, very 
singularly, he seeks to find in this cradle only a cold 
corpse, without life or movement ! 

XXI. There remains a last consideration to oppose 
to the errors of Dr Strauss, which appears to us the 
stronger that it has its root in the very vitals of his 
system. Christianity, in his eyes, is a mythology whose 
elements have been supplied by events, ill connected, 
and by texts, ill understood, of the sacred books of 
Israel. A mythology is always a creation of the vulgar ; 
the learned and the wise may adopt it subsequently — 
may try to divest it of its absurdities, to render its 
allegories more rational and moral, and skilfully infuse 
a little specious philosophy into those places where the 
traditionary fables are rude and unsightly ; then comes 
the discovery of a hidden meaning, which spiritualises, 
rationalises, and purifies the superstitions, whose inanity 
is thus sought to be disguised, and their decrepitude 
invested with new life. This was precisely the ex- 
pedient resorted to by the last Pagans to resist the 
attacks which the Christians .constantly directed against 
the indefensible absurdities of Paganism. It was the 
policy which was adopted and carried out by the Em- 
peror Julian, whose genius led him to perceive that this 
new ground was the only one on which Paganism could 
hope to defend itself. (Note XIII.) But this improve- 
ment (even if it be one) belongs to the decline of 
religious mythologies, and not to their origin. Far from 
beginning in this manner, it is thus that they end. At 
their origin, mythologies are things of popular growth ; 
they are generated in the minds of the masses ; they 
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issue from the inferior ranks of society ; they acquire 
strength in the midst of ignorance ; they are enriched 
by the prejudices, traditions, and superstitions that are 
prevalent j it is by slow degrees that they reach the 
more enlightened classes, and make themselves be 
adopted by them. In a word, mythologies do not 
descend from those who are high placed to the crowd, 
but, on the contrary, mount from the bottom to the top 
of society. A senate of legislators, a council of politi- 
cians, an order of priests, or a college of philosophers, 
will never compose a mythological religion ; they may 
welcome and favour it — work it to their own advantage, 
even sanction it, but they will not found it. If, there- 
fore, Christianity is a mythology, it was the people that 
made it, and it is in their ranks that we must search for 
its origin. And who can believe that Christianity could 
proceed from the crowd, Jew or Pagan, of that time ? 
It is morally and religiously impossible that Christianity 
can be a simple emanation of the popular mind. All 
in Judaism, all in history, all in the manners and 
opinions of the epoch, was inferior to it to such a degree 
that the greatest difficulty which it had to overcome in 
its early progress was this marked inferiority. The 
Apostles themselves, after three years of intimate rela- 
tions with Jesus, did not understand his mission, and only 
came to do so after the events of Pentecost. Christianity 
was so superior to the age in which it appeared — it 
was so much according to the energetic expressions of 
St. Paul, " a stumbling-block to the Jews, and to the 
Greeks foolishness,*' that we ought rather to be surprised 
at its finding adherents to believe in it than Apostles to 
preach it. The spirit of Judaism and that of Pagan- 
ism, without being leagued together, were equally inimi- 
cal to it. One character, above all, of the new faith 
revolted the Judaical spirit^so strongly impregnated with 
that inveterate, national, and religious pride which the 
title of the chosen people of God, depositors from a re- 
mote antiquity of religious truth, nourished among them 
from father to son. This character of the new religion 
was its universality. Israel, in becoming Christian, did 
not wish to cease to be Israel, — it moved towards Christ 
without receding from Moses — it aimed at attaching the 
Gospel to the law — it went so far as to desire that Chris- 
tianity should drag after it the long and heavy chain of 
the Mosaical ceremonies and observances. This great 
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error reigned with such intensity, that, in spite of the 
instructions of the Saviour himself on the subject of the 
New Dispensation, of the commandment so positive and 
clear, to go over the whole world, and teach all nations — 
in spite of the grace and light imparted at Pentecost, a 
new order from Heaven was necessary to give to St. 
Peter the courage to baptise a Roman, and to share with 
a Pagan family the hopes of the Gospel. This mighty 
error did not merely form an obstacle to the Gospel in 
Judea, in the focus of Judaism, under the shadow of that 
temple so near to its destruction by the accidental confla- 
gration of Titus. No, it misled and alienated the minds 
of the people at Rome, as is seen in the Epistle to the 
Romans, and those of the people of Asia Minor, as is 
set forth in the Epistle to the Galatians. It was the 
prejudice that gave most trouble to St. Paul in the course 
of his ministry ; and, in order effectually to overcome 
this prepossession, it was found necessary to hold a 
solemn council of the Apostles at Jerusalem, and that a 
relative letter should issue from that assembly. Besides 
this character of universality, the absence of all ceremo- 
nial worship, and of the purchased redemption of sins — 
the absence of a sacerdotal hierarchy— of a system of he- 
redity — things all so dear to the Jews — formed so many 
grounds of opposition betwixt the Israelite spirit and the 
new religion. Without swelling the list of these points 
of repulsion which naturally estranged from the princi- 
ples of the Gospel the persous embued with the ideas 
of Judaism of the time, or endeavouring more at length 
to establish the superiority of the Christian conceptions 
to the distorted interpretations of the Mosaic institutions, 
we proceed to indicate the dilemma in which that supe- 
riority involves our adversary. A mythological reli- 
gion comes from the people ; but a bad tree cannot 
produce good fruit, and how could the decayed trunk of 
Judaism, charged with so many parasitical plants that 
choked it, have borne a fruit so excellent as Christianity ? 

Still less could Christianity have grown out of Pagan- 
ism, because it was still more superior to Paganism than 
it was to the Judaism of its time. In this case, the 
distance at which it stood was incommensurable. The 
difference was here all and all ; and when we search for 
the points of contact — the traits of resemblance betwixt 
the two — we only find points of antagonism the most 
signal and prominent. This contrast is so strong that 
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we might trace a picture of the opinions, manners, and 
vices of the social state of antiquity, by taking, as the 
reverse, the Christian truths and virtues, or, by turning 
the censures of the Gospel into a general act of accusa- 
tion against Paganism. Gibbon, the celebrated historian 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and all 
the critics who have followed him, seem to us to have 
completely proved two things, of which, besides, no 
one doubted, namely — that Paganism was then crumb- 
ling to pieces from age and its inherent absurdity, 
and that the social state during the reigns of the first 
emperors had become intolerable. But although 
this state was somewhat ameliorated, if there were 
ground for asserting that the reign of the Antonines 
was the happiest period of the human race, still, be- 
twixt the recognition of the evil and the finding of the 
remedy, there was so much to be done, that, had man 
been left to his own unaided efforts, he would certainly 
never have arrived at it. Is it possible not to see, at 
the first glance, that the principle of Christian charity, 
the doctrine of human fraternity, the sentiment of purity 
of heart, such as the New Testament depicts and teaches 
it, were conceptions completely above the efforts of 
Pagan wisdom and virtue ? Men making an industry 
of each other, from the emperor working the Roman 
empire to his selfish ends, down to the lowest but one 
of his subjects, working with the same intent the lowest. 
Here we have the dominant feature in the social state 
of antiquity ; and it is pretended, that, out of elements 
like these, could issue the law of loving our neighbour 
as ourselves 1 In this universal degeneracy, what man 
had more especially forgotten, was the sense of his 
own dignity : the emperors and their proconsuls were 
well aware of this fact, but were unable to change it ; 
they always found men more vile and debased than was 
necessary ; the slave ever consenting to his slavery ; the 
client to hislife of mendicity ; the gladiator to his death in 
the shouting circus; the suicide to his, as one glad to be 
freed of a galling burden. And Christianity raised man, 
in his individual nature, to the dignity of a child of 
God and brother of Christ ; and yet, it is pretended 
that popular credulity imagined this conscientious re- 
habilitation of the human race ! Moved, as we are, in 
writing by the evidence of these truths, and the gran- 
deur of these recollections, we deem it useless to con- 
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tinue, and we only add one reflection. Paganism, in 
purifying itself, was so far from generating Christianity, 
that some of the most admirable persons of the age, al- 
though i t was at no great distance from them, had no proper 
idea of it. We have often heard cited and commented on 
the celebrated chapter of Tacitus upon Christianity, and 
the persecutions of the Christians under Nero. But one 
remark has not been made. If there were, at the time 
when the Christian religion appeared, one mind able to 
Comprehend and appreciate it, it was certainly that of Ta- 
citus; and yet, even he knew it so little, that it required the 
horrible punishments invented by the monster whom his 
immortal works have stigmatised — it required Christians 
covered with the skins of wild beasts, and torn by dogs 
in the circus, or serving as torches at the imperial feasts, 
and burnt alive before his eyes — to move for a moment 
in their favour a soul such as that of Tacitus. And this 
sublime religion, which Tacitus so ill understood, our 
adversary desires to make a mythology, and conse- 
quently wishes it to be thought that the multitude 
imagined what even Tacitus did not suspect! Benjamin 
Constant believed in the Divine Legation of Moses, be- 
cause the age of Moses appeared to him incapable of 
furnishing the notion of an only God, such as the books 
and institutions of the Hebrew lawgiver represent it. 
If Moses was superior to his age, was not Christ superior 
to his ? The gulph between the Gospel and the Jewish 
and Pagan world of the time was too wide for any 
mythology to fill it up ; to effect this, God required 
to cast the truth into it. 

The refutation of this masterpiece of infidelity has 
led us so much beyond the bounds prescribed for our 
essay, as to make it impossible to exhaust our pro- 
gramme, and to fulfil entirely the promise with which 
we set out ; by doing so, the pamphlet would swell into 
a volume ; but the essential part of our task has been 
accomplished. It was doubtless better to refute at some 
length the errors of so able a sceptic as Dr Strauss, and 
to leave less space for our own conclusions to be drawn 
from them. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
enabling our readers to deduce these conclusions for 
themselves. 

Dr Strauss, as we said at the outset, has unintention- 
ally rendered a service to the Gospel cause. That as- 
sertion requires explanation. Revelation (and we un- 
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derstand by the word the sacred books of the Old and 
New Testament, which we hold to contain a positive 
and direct revelation of the supreme wisdom of God 
addressed to the finite reason of man), this Revelation, 
up to the present time, has constantly oscillated between 
two dangers, namely — the literal interpretation, which 
sees inspiration in the words themselves, and the ration- 
alistic interpretation, which rejects all inspiration. 

The first of these systems, in wishing to render the 
Bible, so too speak, too divine, falsifies its divinity. If 
the authors of the sacred books were not left free to 
choose the expressions which they made use of, if their 
liberty, their intellectual individuality, was completely 
taken away — if, in a word, inspiration is not merely in 
the subject and the ideas, but in the language and 
drapery, it follows that the Bible is a piece of literal 
dictation ; man has served not as an interpreter, but as 
an amanuensis of the divine lessons ; all in it is divine, 
down to the last iota ; the human intelligence has been 
completely absorbed by the action of that of the Su- 
preme Being, and God has spoken to man not merely by 
illuminating human reason and conscience with the holy 
lights which they never could have reached by their own 
powers, but in clothing each idea with the very phrase 
which serves to render it. 

The second opinion, of a more modern date, runs into 
the opposite extreme ; it denies that the Bible is a re- 
velation, and sees the Spirit of God neither in the 
thoughts nor the words. The Bible is only a curious 
digest of historical monuments, venerable for its anti- 
quity, very surprising by the influence which it has ex- 
ercised over the Eastern world, and more recently over 
that of Europe, consequently worthy of the most atten- 
tive study, true at the bottom, but whose true sense 
must be found by casting aside the explanations and 
glosses of theology ; this sense is always natural ; all 
that seems superhuman and celestial or prophetic in the 
oracles, miraculous in the events and the phenomena, 
or overcharged in the characters, all that seems to imply 
the immediate action of God, must be brought down to 
the dust of the earth, reduced to human proportions, 
and stripped of that superstitious halo of divinity with 
which theology in its reveries has encircled it. The 
authors of the Scriptures have done like Livy — they 
have related according to their understanding and be- 
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lief; it behoves us, who live in more enlightened days, 
to understand better, and to believe differently. 

The error and danger of these two systems of sacred 
criticism are obvious. Literal interpretation causes to 
remount to God the responsibility of every word and 
phrase of the Bible ; it entirely repudiates the apologe- 
tical and the exegetical ; it puts it out of the power of 
the believer to refute a number of objections urged 
against Christianity and Scripture ; it surrenders the 
Bible without defence to scepticism of a serious order ; 
it makes impossible every attempt to establish a har- 
mony betwixt the Sacred Books, especially the Gospels ; 
final!}', it attributes to the Spirit of God, in the com- 
position of the Bible, in the benefit of a Revelation, a 
part unworthy of the Divine Glory ; it is, at bottom, 
only a superstitious adoration of the " letter that kills," 
to the detriment of the " spirit that quickens/' and 
when we examine it closely we see it caught in a net of 
inextricable contradictions, in which religion is caught 
alongst with it. (Note XIV.) 

The danger which religion incurs from the rationalis- 
tic mode of interpretation need not be exposed at any 
length, seeing that it is obviously neither more nor less 
than a total denial of revelation ; it substitutes human 
instruction for Divine teaching, narrators of all ima- 
ginable degrees of ignorance and credulity for inspired 
writer and prophets, and how many other improbabilities 
and impossibilities in which God has no part, for that 
simple and majestic spectacle of the two dispensations 
where God is everything. This mode of criticism can- 
not mislead for a moment ; it owes its ephemeral 
popularity to that immense store of subtlety, erudition, 
and temerity that has been employed in Germany to 
give it currency and standing. In torturing the 
Gospel, as they have done, the authors of the system 
have really tortured their own wits, and appear as if 
bent on exhibiting feats of mental strength, prowess, 
and address. For our part, we always prefer an infi- 
delity that is avowed and frank, which strikes at the 
roots of Christianity, and accepts the debate on the 
broad merits of the question, to that bastard faith, 
which affects to believe in the Gospel, provided, for ex- 
ample, that the meaning of the account of the multiply- 
ing of the loaves and fishes, was a mere distribution of 
provisions brought by the Apostles, and that the resur- 
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rections, including that of Jesus, were simple instances 
of suspended animation. (Note XV.) 

The service, involuntarily to a degree as to relieve 
us from every feeling of gratitude on his account, which 
Dr Strauss had rendered by his work to the cause of re- 
ligion, consists in his having simultaneously given the 
death-blow to the two systems — that of literal interpre- 
tation, and that of natural interpretation. His book is 
one lengthened demonstration of the radical error in- 
herent in these two opinions. It proves, in a way to 
satisfy every candid mind — every one who is not 
doggedly prepossessed with the spirit of infidelity or 
mysticism, the utter impossibility of maintaining that the 
Bible is, word for word, inspired, and the glaring absur- 
dity of pretending to explain it, as if it were a mere 
human production. The rationalist school, we do not 
hesitate to predict, will never raise its head after this 
attack ; it is stricken dead ; the process is judged after 
the evidence has been led, and rationalism has been con- 
demned and convicted of folly. The error of seeing in- 
spiration in phrases and syllables will, no doubt, be more 
tenacious, and will hold its ground longer, because it 
proceeds from an exaggerated view of faith, and not 
from science ; but it will disappear in a given time — 
will dwindle away from one concession to another ; it 
will avoid attempting an impossible rehabilitation ; it 
it will lose ground gradually — retreating from verse to 
verse, from book to book, it will come to admit the im- 
possibility of believing that all the words of the Gospel 
have dropped one by one from Heaven into the minds of 
the sacred writers, and it will end bv betakiner itself with 
us to that impregnable fortress of the Christian faith, 
namely — the opinion that the Bible contains a direct 
and positive revelation, which is found in ideas and not 
in words. 

We feel that, in order to furnish in these pages the 
proof of this double effect produced by the work of Dr 
Strauss, it would be necessary to reprint it at length ; 
all in it consists of details, and it is from their totality 
that the truth of our remarks becomes apparent. We 
can, therefore, only refer to the work itself the reader, 
whether he be a rationalist, or a partisan of the literal in- 
terpretation, only entreating him to be sincere with him- 
self; and, in order to facilitate his inquiries, we have, 
especially, to direct his attention to the chapters iu 
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which the author examines the four Gospels in their re- 
spective accounts of the resurrection. After a perusal 
of these remarkable pages, it will be impossible for him 
not to conclude with Dr Strauss, in reference to the 
natural interpretation, that all the efforts made to show 
that Christ came out of the tomb at Calvary after a 
syncope, are dreams unworthy of every serious mind, 
and belied by every line of the Sacred Writirigs. In re- 
gard to the literal interpretation, it will be found equally 
impossible not to admit with the critic, that a complete 
continuous harmony and concordance of the four ac- 
counts cannot be established without violating their 
letter. What reply will the partisan of the system of 
literal inspiration then make to the infidel writer ? We 
who believe in inspiration, not in the form, but in the 
ideas, we behold in this impossibility of reconciling all 
the minute details, nothing but an additional proof of 
the sincerity of the sacred historians ; we believe with 
Griesbach— (Note XVI.)— that each Evangelist has re- 
counted the circumstances of the resurrection of our 
Lord according to the testimonies which he had re- 
ceived, to the recollections which he preserved ; and 
we finally believe, with the whole of Christendom, that 
the Evangelists were inspired in order to attest to future 
ages, in their imperishable writings, the fundamental 
miracle of faith — the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 



It is certainly much for the infidelity of Dr Strauss 
to have aided in overthrowing two errors, which infi- 
dels have so often made a handle of against the Gospel. 
His work will be useful to religion in a more important 
respect. It is an old remark, that all the adversaries 
of Christianity have left some parts of it entire; each 
has selected a point of attack, abstaining from assailing 
what seemed the least strong, and imagining that the de- 
struction of one part of Christianity would ensure the ruin 
of the remainder — from Celsus, whose objections are 
often so many proofs of the authenticity of the Gospel, 
down to Rousseau, who admits that the facts in the life 
of Christ are a thousand times better attested than those 
respecting Socrates — each infidel, in his turn, leaves 
standing some columns of the Christian Temple, and Dr 
Strauss has left moie than any of his predecessors. 
(Note XVII.) 

First of all, the beauty of the Sacred Writings has 

F 
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made an impression even on the contemptuous and cal- 
lous nature of Dr Strauss, who, in treating of the 
Accounts of the resurrection of our Lord, makes use of 
these remarkable words, " We ought to consider each 
Gospel by itself ; and having done so, each of them 
presents a calm picture, whose traits are simple and full 
of dignity." (III. sec, chap. IV., § 134.) A believer 
could not have said it better, only the author forgets to 
explain to us how these qualities of style should be found 
in popular legends, whose proper character is to exag- 
gerate and ornament precisely what has least need of 
amplification and embellishment. 

Our adversary acknowledges— (In trod. § 14) — that, 
throughout the Old and New Testament, the idea of God 
remains perfectly pure, without any mixture of error, 
and that " the Christian religion owed to that of the 
Hebrews the knowledge of God's unity and immuta- 
bility." He had previously 6aid\ " In Pagan mythology, 
the gods have a history ; in the Old Testament God has 
none ; his people alone have one ;'' and he adds, 44 If 
Christ was born, grew up, performed miracles, suffered, 
died, and rose from the dead, these are the acts and 
destiny of a Messiah." On all these points we are 
entirely at one with our antagonist ; but if the Bible be 
a bulky compound of mythological legends, the one giv- 
ing birth to the other during so many ages of ignorance, 
we cannot comprehend how, amidst so many fables and 
errors, the idea of God should have remained pure and 
untainted. If the Bible be a revelation, we perfectly 
comprehend this. 

Dr Strauss attributes to the Jewish people 44 a speci- 
alty, of which they were conscious, amongst the other 
people/' and which, according to him, is the trunk from 
which the myths of the Old Testament sprung. (Introd. 
§ 14.) What specialty, and what does the terra signify 
in the system of our adversary ? That specialty, in 
our view, is the selection of the people of Israel as the 
custodiers of religious truth during the times of idolatry, 
*nd down to the coming of the Saviour. How came 
this idea, this expectation, to borrow the words of our 
opponent, 44 born primarily among the Jewish people,* 
to be entertained for so many ages? How did this 
people come to imagine tliat a Messiah was to appear, 
without growing weary of expecting him ? Even at 
nke present day, the same hope is confidently cherished 
•aimong tJie Jews. Farther on we read, 44 The coming 
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of a Messiah was believed in a long time before Jesus 
among the Jewish people/' Once again we ask, hdw 
did the expectation arise among so rude and sensual a 
people as the Jews, and what other example does the 
history of mankind furnish of a similar hope, although 
so many races of men, during long periods of misery 
and degeneracy, stood in need of a deliverer and a 
reformer ? 

Dr Strauss admits, in a passage which we have already 
cited— (Article VIII.)— -that from thirty to forty years 
after the death of Jesus, and before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, " the greater part of the evangelical accounts 
must have been composed." (Introd. § 14.) He grants, 
" That towards the end of the second century after 
Jesus Christ, our four Gospels, as is seen from the 
works of Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertul- 
Han, were acknowledged as proceeding from the Apos 
ties and their disciples among the orthodox, and that in 
their quality of authentic documents respecting Jesus, 
they had been separated from a mass of similar produc- 
tions." And further on he admits the existence of the 
less positive testimony of other anterior authors, Papias, 
Justin, who died a martyr in 166, and Celsus the adver- 
sary of Origen. (Introd. § 13.) It will be granted that r 
by Dr Strauss' own admission, we here see collections 
of mythological legends, which had very rapidly attained 
the rank of standard histories. 

We have already remarked—- (Article XX.)~-tbat Dr 
Strauss admits, in forcible language, that betwixt the 
death of our Lord and the first Christian Pentecost, 
some impulsive power, some momentum, must have 
arisen, which urged the timid Galilean Apostles to 
become all of a sudden the founders of the Christian 
Church. 

Finally, in the preface to the third edition of his 
work, Dr Strauss declares, with a frankness that does 
him honour, " That, with the Commentary of De Wette, 
and the Life of Christ by Neander, before him, he had 
recommenced the examination of the fourth Gospel, and 
that the resumed consideration of it had shaken in his 
mind the validity of his doubts as to the authenticity of 
that Gospel and its credibility/' And, after discussing 
the testimony borne by St. Paul to the resurrection of 
Christ (1 Cor. xv.), he adds, " Besides, that does not 
invalidate the passage in the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, which, incontestibly authentic, was written about 
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the year 59 after Christ, and consequently less than 
thirty years after the resurrection. Agreeably to the 
information derived from it, we are bound to believe 
that several members of the first community, still living 
at the time when the Epistle was composed, and amongst 
others the Apostles, were convinced of the fact of Christ 
having more than once shewn himself on earth after his 
resurrection. ,, --(III. Sect., Chap. IV., § 136.) 

In our opinion, the four volumes of Dr Strauss tell 
infinitely less against the truth of Christianity than the 
lines which we have just quoted, written by an infidel 
like him, tell in its favour. Let every word of this 
curious passage be attentively weighed, and we will dis- 
cover in it the most striking homage rendered to the 
truth of the Gospel ; and let us estimate the legitimate 
conclusions to be drawn from the various admissions 
of Dr Strauss, which we have collected, and we will see 
that they comprise the whole of Christianity. In these 
excerpts, to employ an image drawn from the Sacred 
Writings, we see faith as the wick of a taper burning in 
its socket, but the twinkling light which it sheds is suffi- 
cient, in our view, to show the truth in all its effulgence. 

If, before laying down the pen, we may be permitted 
to close this essay by an anticipation and a wish, we are 
no ways afraid to predict and to hope, that the cold and 
ungenial opinions of our learned adversary, who makes 
Christianity a vagary of the human mind, will be still 
less abiding: than so many other errors that have been 
engrafted on the Gospel of Christ. We have the con- 
fidence to fortell equally as the right to wish this. Per- 
haps the system will grow old faster than the author — 
perhaps, when the intoxicating effects of the passion for 
systematising shall have been dispelled, the system itself 
will vanish in silence and for ever. For the four volumes 
of this immense work there is no future ; there is much 
in these lines of his last preface, in which the author 
avows his having recovered from his doubts respecting 
the Gospel according to St. John. 

In our time, the science of chemistry has succeeded in 
condensing an acid which, applied to the hand, excoriates 
it by the extreme sensation of cold which it produces ; 
by degrees the solidified gas returns to a state of vapour, 
is dissipated, and disappears — but the hand is wounded* 
The system, without life or heat, which makes Christi- 
anity an allegory, will in like manner be dissipated — only 
God supplies the balm for curing the wound it has left. 
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NOTE I. 

It appears unnecessary to bring the Essenians into view. Almost 
all writers have now renounced, and it was time, the absurd theory 
that made Christ a secret pupil of the Essenians, and Christianity an 
off-shoot of that sect. On this point, faith is indebted for its tri- 
umph to the labours of erudition. If the spiritualism of this sect, and 
e?en its virtues, have appeared to superficial and prejudiced critics 
to approximate the Essenians to the disciples of the Gospel, it must 
be conceded that the principles to which the former attached the 
most sanctity are antagonistic to the spirit of Christianity. Nor is 
it less clear that the Essenians remained entire strangers to the events 
of the Gospel, and the foundation of the Church. Their peculiar 
tenets even constrained them to this estrangement ; and the silence 
of the Sacred Writings, in which there is no mention made of them, 
may, therefore, be regarded as a new proof of the truth and authen- 
ticity of these books. These Sectarians have not found a place in 
the Gospel 8, because they did not, and could not, take any part in 
the facts there recorded. Dr Strauss himself attaches no import- 
ance to the now discarded hypothesis that made the Essenians the 
precursors of the Church.— (Sec. I., Chap. V., § 40.) 

NOTE II. 

44 The Chronicles and History of Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims, 
containing an account of the deeds of prowess and feats of arms of 
the King Charlemagne and his nephew Roland,*' translated from 
the Latin into French. There are several editions extant — the earliest 
of which were printed at Paris and Lyons, with some changes in the 
title, in the beginning of the 16th century. 

NOTE III. 

See, in the collection given by Fabricius of the apocryphal books 
of the New Testament, the curious piece entitled 44 The words of 
Christ our Saviour, which are not found in the four canonical 
Gospels." (Proem, part. p. 321.) 

. NOTE IV. 

44 Codex Apocryphus Novi Testament! collectus, Ac. a I. A. 
44 Fabricio" : Hamburgh, in 12mo — 2 vols, in one. 

NOTE V. 

Fabricius,— work before cited. (Pram, part. p. 385.) 

NOTE VI. 

The myth, called Olshausen, be it historical or philosophical, 
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embellishes the idea which it contains, by mixing up with it circum- 
stances of little importance, drawn from the usages and opinions 
of different nations. (De integritate posterioris Petri Epistola. 
Sec part. cap. V. § 3.) 

NOTE VIT. 

See my « Scripture Biography"— article, u Melchixedec"— where 
the parallel is followed out and explained. 

NOTE VIII. 

The Proto- Gospel, or, the Gospel of St. James, and one of the 
Evangelists of the Infancy. See the Codex Apocryphus N. T. 
of Fabriciua. (Proem, part, pp. 60 and 168.) 

NOTE IX. 

We refer the reader to the admirable work of Paley, " Hor« 
Paulinas," translated from the English by Lavade (1 vol. 8vo.) 
In this work, certainly one of the ablest ever published in support 
of the truth of Christianity and the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, this celebrated writer goes over the Epistles, one by one, com- 
pares them with each other and with the Acts of the Apostles, and 
points out the different allusions, resemblances, and harmonie* 
which are found in them, not as to great things only, but in those 
the most minute and indifferent ; and he thus succeeds in demon- 
strating the absolute impossibility of the Epistles being a work got 
up by forgers— the positive certainty that the Acts are a history, 
and the Epistles original and authentic documents. For example, 
we read in Romans xiv. 23, " Erastus, the chamberlain of the city, 
saluteth you." Of what city ? We read in II. .Timothy iv. 20, 
u Erastus abode at Corinth/' Betwixt the Epistle to the Romans 
and the second to Timothy, at least six years must be counted, and, 
as the Epistle to the Romans was certainly written from Corinth, 
every thing confirms the idea, that Erastus discharged the functions 
of treasurer in that celebrated city. Is it possible to believe that at 
the distance of six years, impostors forging these two Epistles, would 
have ever thought of coming to an understanding with each other 
upon such insignificant details ? The number of approximations of 
the same sort, pointed out by this writer, is astonishing, 

NOTE X, 

" The universe — behold the God whom we adore," said the 
Journal of St. Simoniasm, of 8th January 1831, 

NOTE XI. 

" And the bord said unto Cain, why art thou wroth, and why is 
thy countenance fallen ? If thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted, and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at thy door. And unto 
thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him." (Genesis 
iv. 6 7.) 

NOTE XII. 

" Judeum originem ejus mali," says Tacitus. (Ann. XT. 44.) 

NOTE xin. 

*When contradictory and absurd fablei are diffused in regard to 
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things divine (said Julian), they serve as a sort of admonition, and 
tell us not to believe simply in words, but to consider and inquire 
what they contain of a hidden meaning." (Orat VII.) 

NOTE XIV. 

It would be deviating from the plan of this work to expose at 
length the proofs of the system which sees inspiration in the ideas, 
and not in the words. It is only important to remark, that no one 
is entitled to reason on this subject a priori, and to exclaim, 44 If 
inspiration is in the ideas only, what a labour is imposed on reason 
to separate the substance from the form, and to find the sense of the 
Scriptures under the cover of the expressions and images that 
envelope : it. What security is taken away from faith, and how 
much more agTeeable is it for piety to confide in the words them- 
selves, and to give them a meaning that obviates every difficulty and 
removes all doubt 1" This is really to start an inquiry de commodo 
et incommodo, as to what is befitting and unbefitting in the Word 
of God ; it is to examine not what is, but what ought to be, in it ; 
it is pretending to know what the Holy Spirit ought to have done, 
and to tell God how he might have spoken better. The question 
is evidently improperly stated by these rash disputants, who do not 
seek to know what the Bible is, but what it should be, according to 
the views of certain theologians. The question is a simple matter 
of fact one, and there is only one method of settling it, which is very 
simple : — Let us open, read, and study the Sacred Volume, and seek 
in it the inspiration that God has put into it, whether in the ideas 
and words, or in the ideas only. A study of it entered upon with- 
out previous bias, necessarily terminates in the only possible conclu- 
sion, that of the spiritual and moral inspiration of the Scriptures. 
It is also essential to keep in view, that the question is absolute, and 
admits of no concession or middle course ; we are obliged to main- 
tain the verbatim inspiration from one end of the Bible to the other, 
or if we admit that here and there the words have been dictated by 
God, and not every where, it will be necessary that we be furnished 
with the means of tracing the line of demarcation betwixt the woids 
dictated and those personal to the writers. Besides, the path of 
Christian progress has been swept dean of the old incumbrances 
which this question gave rise to, and the most enlightened interpre- 
ters, whatever may be the various shades of their theology, are 
now nearly agreed on this point. We have neither time nor space 
left for collecting the relative passages from their works ; but two 
of the principal theologians of Germany, Tiv.sten and Tholuck, 
whose orthodoxy is beyond impeachment, have explained themselves 
on this head in the clearest manner. In the works of Olshausen, 
we find a number of passages which lead to the same conclusion. 
(See in his 44 Opuscula" the two dissertations on the meaning of the 
words 44 The word and the life.**) The ancient Exegesis is far 
from rejecting our views, the germ of which is found in a note of L. 
Cappell, on the Acts v. 36 ; and Knatchbull, an English critic, 
adopts them without difficulty (on the xxviii. chapter of St. 
MaUhew). The Catholic theology is, on this question, entirely at 
one with our own ; and its opinion is supported with great ability 
by John Lami, in his celebrated work 44 On the erudition of the 
Apostles.*" 
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NOTE XV. 

Reference is here made to my u Sacred Biography"— article, 
** Lazarus'* — where the rationalistic interpretation of his resurrection 
is given as a specimen of these ingenious absurdities* 

NOTE XVI. 

41 Dissertation on the Sources from which the Evangelists drevr 
their Accouuts of the Resurrection.'* (In Latin.) 

NOTE XVII. 

While we are speaking of the faith of Dr Strauss, we feel our- 
selves authorised to say a word of his credulity. Experience shows 
that men often cease to be believers to become credulous ; the mind 
finds such a necessity of believing something beyond and above the 
reach of human reason that the void left by the truths of religion 
is often filled by superstitious convictions. Vanini believed in 
astrology ; and how many other curious instances of the sort might 
we not cite ? In his examination of the Transfiguration (section 
ii. f chap. 14, and sec exxxvii.), Dr Strauss starts, without solving 
the question — u Can the souls of the dead appear to the living ?*' 
Farther on (hi. sec. chap. 4, and sec. exxxvii), the author reports 
the opinion of Spinosa, which attributes to Jesus a spiritual resur- 
rection — adding, without contradicting the notion, " Weise is partlj 
of the same opinion when he admits the Spirit of Jesus after his 
death had really moved to action the apostles who remained on the 
earth ; and he refers to the appearance of spirits, the logical impos- 
sibility of which has never yet been demonstrated." The passages 
of Dr Strauss's book on Animal Magnetism, which are too long 
and numerous to be cited here, are exceedingly curious. His ideas 
on this subject go so far as to admit that, "in that domain, the 
barriers of ordinary action being broken down, we generally see the 
limits become more extended of the faculty of perception, united to 
a lucidity and far-seeing, which call to our recollection many par- 
ticulars of the life of Jesus, as narrated in the Gospels." (Sect, ii., 
chap. 9, and sections lxxx., xciii., xcv., and xcvii.) Finally, we 
shall take another passage, which seems worthy of being submitted 
to the consideration of our readers ; it relates to the demoniacs of 
Gadra : " Without believing in the reality of the demons, Weise is 
disposed to admit the entrance of the disease into the herd of swine, 
and he refers to the authority of Kiesser, who grants the possibility 
of the demoniacal malady being transmitted to others, and even to 
animals. The devolution on animals of certain corporeal ills is 
manifested, as I know from sympathetic medicine, a branch of the 
science which indeed still requires investigation. In regard to the 
transference to animals of the organo-ph vsic condition of the human 
body, there is, / know, a foundation for it, inasmuch as horses and 
Other animals are seen to participate in what is called the second- 
sight, a faculty possessed by some of the Scotch and Danes." And 
Dr Strauss cites the communications of Bend-Bendsen in different 
volumes of the Archives of Ershenrnayer, in support of Animal 
Magnetism. 
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